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THE YOUNG SERVING-GIRL. 
Ek VERY mistress, as a rule, intends to be kind to the 

4 girl who occupies her kitchen, to make the work that 
must be done, and that the maid is paid to do, as easily 
handled and as light as possible, to see that she does not 
expose herself too rashly to cold, to give her medicine and 
rest if she is slightly ill, to provide her with suitable 
food and the usual comforts, and to pay her wages un- 
grudgingly 

But it does not occur to every mistress that there is a 
good deal more to be considered and to be done in the 
case, aud that possibly the girl has older claims upon her 
than merely those of this obligatory justice. 

This girl is, as a frequent thing, quite young; she is 
often not only a stranger in the gates, but a stranger in 
the country, at best a new-comer here, and the world is 
cold and unfamiliar, our very speech being to some degree 
an unknown dialect. She makes acquaintances quickly 
and warm -heartedly, and her church is a reminier of 
home, and a help and comfort to her in other than in re 
ligious ways. Opportunity, then, should be given her to 
enjoy her friends, and her church, when it can all be had 
without neglect of work, or when the work can be accom- 
modated to it. A housekeeper who never had any trouble 
with her servants once said to us that however annoying 
the necessary attendance on Saints’ days and ceremonies 
might be, she always found her work better done by a 
fervent church-goer than by one who was indifferent in 
the matter, there being in one case a conscience about it, 
and little or none in the other. 

And then, being young, the girl has the same love of 
and longing for gayety that belongs to the young girl of 
better condition; it is unnatural for youth to be altogether 
cut off from it; and it is kindness to see that this young 
girl has the afternoon occasionally for her picnic, the day 
off once in a while for an excursion to the beach or the 
wood, for a trip up or down river, or for just the visiting 
of friends with a sense of freedom from fixed hours. Per- 
haps only the mistress herself can know what it is to that 
young person to have a day with no weight of routine, no 
unescapable task at a certain time, but to be as free as 
Pippa herself for the whole of just one day at a time. 
Of course she cannot have it without some sacrifice on the 
part of the rest of the household; but usually the sacrifice 
will be productive only of good to all concerned. If the 
circumstances of the family are easy, a woman can almost 
always be hud to come in for that extra day, and the ex- 
pense is not large; and if not, for once in a way is it im- 
possible for every one in the family to lend a hand, or at 
least to “‘let things go” to some extent for one day of the 
summer and to make a sort of picnic of it at home? At 
any rate, in some way the kind mistress will provide some 
of the indulgences of youth for this young serving-woman 
of hers, thinking possibly of the happiness of her own 
young daughter were the case reversed and had fate set 
her far from home and dear ones in a foreign land. 

It is true that often the mistress is not called upon to do 
it; the girl looks out for herself, and looks out only too 
well. But in the instances when she does not, and goes 
on from day to day with patient uncomplaining drudgery, 
then the mistress who is a friend as wel! as an employer, 
who is a Christian, will look out for it herself. 

And again, it is as a friend that this lonely young girl 
would like to regard her mistress—not the friend who is 
an equal or companion, but she who is a protector or 
guardian; for there is an instinet of worshipful love to 
the superior in us all. And it is not out of the power of 
the mistress to let this young girl feel her care and inter- 
est and possibly ber affection. One may be sure of doing 
right by considering these things, and, moreover, of secur- 
ing more than a return for the wages given, and some- 
thing better than eye service. The interest taken in the 
maid receives a corresponding return of interest from her, 
and feeling herself one of the family, she does her best for 
the family 


HOW NOT TO GROW OLD. 


AM sometimes inclined to believe that in a generation 

or two we will have no more middle-aged women. 
One no longer finds them, at any rate, filling the corners 
of country piazzas, spectacled and stout, absorbed in new 
stitches for worsted- work, and new evidences to prove the 
deterioration of the young since their day. 
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Instead, the piazzas of country honses and hotels are 
quite swept of every one but the very old perhaps. Where 
once women only strolled through the woods near by, sat 
under the trees, sauntered to the post-office once a day, or 
to the station to meet some friend, they now go off for 
hours on their wheels. You meet them everywhere on 
country roads. Coming upon them from behind you fan- 
cy, from the alertness of their movements and the slim- 
ness of their figures, that you have come upon young girls. 
But turn and look! and you find women of fifty or sixty. 
Their hair, to be sure, may be gray and their faces seamed, 
but their cheeks will be flushed with health and their 
eyes brilliant with excitement. 

I chanced to fall into conversation with one I met. She 
told me she was seventy, and she confessed, with a re- 
luctance I thought delightful and piquant, that she was 
amazed to discover that her youth had come back to her. 
Something in the sense of freedom which the bicycle gave 
her—the exhilaration of the exercise, the play of the wind 
about her face, something in the new possession of herself 
had brought back feelings she thought dead these thirty 
years at least. 

Golf has regenerated many a worn-out body and mind. 
Out-door sports, iu fact, as we all know, have enticed 
women away from sedentary pursuits and the monotony 
and confinement of in-door life, emancipating them mean- 
while from many an iron prejudice, binding them hope- 
lessly, and which neither philosophy nor legislation could 
loose them from. But the real secret of many of the 
changes that we see lies in the fact that each of these wo- 
men has learned to be master of some new medium of ex- 
pression. 

Until accident deprives us even temporarily of the use 
of our first two fingers, we fail to recognize how little we 
have hitherto done with the others, and how much we are 
able todo. And the same discovery might be made about 
all our other physical and mental endowments. We use 
but a tenth part of them, neglecting the others so long 
that they finally, through inactivity, shrivel up and dis- 
appear, while those we do use wear out too soon through 
over-use, 

Life, in fact, means activity, and growth is not possible 
where life has ceased to exist. We make the mistake of 
supposing that growth, after the great meridian of middle 
age is passed, means either growing old or wearing out, 
And therefore it follows that one way, and the best way, 
if not the only way, of not growing old, would be in the 
constant development of new parts of us, those too often 
disused. And I venture to say that if, for instance, every 
man or woman of middle age would resolve each year to 
muster some new medium of expression and to exercise 
the mastery, doing this with enthusiasm, old age would 
cease his encroachments. 

Queen Victoria was over fifty when she began to learn 
Hindustanee. She writes her journal in it, and two of her 
attendants are East Indians, with whom she can daily con- 
verse in thattongue. The reason she gave when she began 
was that it was not right for a sovereign to rule so many 
subjects as she possessed in India of whose manner of 
speech she was ignorant. Whatever the Queen may now 
be physically, intellectually she is not impaired, and the 
secret of her success is the secret of her knowing how to 
grow with her people, keeping pace through sixty years 
with all the progress, and, more than all, with their change 
of opinion, by each day learning new things. 

There are new languages for us all to acquire. And as 
we have learned to ride the wheel, so those who do not 
know, can learn to swim. There are new branches of 
science, of art, letters, and life open to us all. 

Nothing, indeed, will ever bring us so near to finding the 
secret of undying youth as this learning new things every 
year, mastering new mediums of expression. Why this 
is so is one of nature's secrets which we can discover later 
if we will. But all we need do until then is to overcome 
our own reluctance over settled habits and contents, and 
like the woman of seventy whom I met on her wheel, we 
will some day be surprised by finding our youth come 
back again. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICANS ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 


NY American traveller, whose carlier memories of the 
European Continent date back twenty-five years, 
must recognize great changes in the way of steam, elec- 
tricity, and the use of the English tongue. As to the 
latter change, however, there is a tendency to overstate it, 
and I think that inexperienced Americans are Jed to ex- 
ttoo much. In large European hotels, it is true, the 
eading employees now usually speak English, and the 
same is true of the most tempting and dangerous shops. 
An American dentist and an English tailor are almost 
everywhere accessible. It is, however, upon the railways 
that the crisis requiring a foreign language most readily 
occurs; and here I can find very little difference since last 
crossing the Atlantic, although the great superiority of 
the Continental system to the English makes the peril less 
great. On the other hand, the travelling manners of the 
people are really less good, when the matter becomes se- 
rious,than those of ye and on days when trains 
are crowded one sees ladies sometimes seized and flung 
aside by a big German or even by a Frenchman in » way 
that would, in the rougher parts of America, suggest the 
immediate interference of Judge Lynch, so surely are wo- 
men in those regions treated with respect. This difference 
in habits makes the use of the third-class carriages far less 
desirable on the Continent than in England, although these 
are in other respects—at least in Switzerland—comfortable 
enough for anybody. The fuct, too, has an importance 
froma point not often mentioned, I think, by travellers, 
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that though the actual number of English-speaking tour- 
ists increases, theit relative number is less great than 
twenty years ago, because of the enormous enlargement 
of travel among other nations, especially the Germans, 
In the few largest and best-known hotels and pensions 
(boarding-houses) in the chief centres of European resorts, 
half the visitors are sometimes English or Americans, but 
in the enormous number of smaller hotels and minor re- 
sorts the English-speaking races are absolutely swamped 
in the multitude of non-English. This applies especially 
to the Germans, whose vast increase in material prosperity 
has enabled them to travel everywhere. This — espe- 
cially the diminution of both Americans and English is 
recognized by all landlords, and is attributed, justly or 
unjustly, to the Queen’s Jubilee. 

The relation between English and American travellers 
in a foreign country always seems like that of two large 
fumilies of cousins, living in the same town. Such fam- 
ilies are, as we all know, more mutually critical than mere 
strangers can be; they know each other’s faults far better, 
and discuss them more frankly than. is possible to any 
mere acquaintances; they spend years in regretting that 
Cousin Joseph persists in eating with his knife, and that 
dear Henrietta cannot be prevented from saying, ‘‘ I don’t 
know as.” Yet at heart there is a bond of sympathy be- 
yond what strangers feel; and any joy or sorrow brings 
the two households together as one. Especially when 
either is attacked by strangers, they are like Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie’s Highlanders, who are forever fighting among 
themselves, but are ever ready to unite against other peo- 


ale. 

All this is true of American and English travellers, who 
would, I am well satisfied, do more for cach other in an 
real casualty than would those of any other nution. Both 
nations are very critical on each other, but they are also 
very critical on themselves. ‘They do not perhaps go so 
far as the poet Keats, who said that he hated Englishmen 
because they were the only men he knew. Yet I met at 
Salisbury, in England, a very amusing young Londoner 
who had just left the Continent because, as he said, he 
was so ashamed of the manners of his own fellow-coun- 
trymen, and he could say nothing worse of Americans 
than that they were quite as bad. There is really nothing 
international about most of this talk; there is only the 
habitual shyness of each man for those who are a little 
ontside of his own set. In the very height of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, when it was the fashion to gush over ‘‘ our Co- 
lonial Empire,” one might hear more outspoken persons 
say candidly that they did not like colonial people; or 
yerhaps, more frankly still, that colonists were almost as 

ad as Americans. Even as to Scotchmen, though these 
now hold so many leading positions, yet a joke against 
them is always in order in a London club; as much so, 
almost, as in Dr. Johnson's day. It will be remembered, 
indeed, that Matthew Arnold links them with Americans, 
a8 people who have no right to an opinion about the Eng- 
lish language or pronunciation. 

Little problems as to these matters of language are con- 
stantly presenting themselves in travelling, through the 
frequent curiosity, not confined to ourselves, in discern- 
ing to which branch of the English-speaking race a new 
acquaintance belongs. This doubt, where it exists, is 
usually solved less by the use or pronunciation of particu- 
Jar words than by the general swing and cadence of a 
sentence. Pronunciation varies so much in different parts 
of England, and also in various regions of America, that 
the test ceases to be reliable; while intercommunication 
and improved popular education are slowly equalizing 
such matters in both countries. Many phrases once 
American, as for instance the word ‘‘expect,” used in 
reference to the present tense—‘' I expect it is ”"—are now 
far more common in England than at home; and, on the 
other hand, the misuse of the letter 4, constantly cited as 
the shibboleth of Englishmen, is now only faintly visible, 
if at all, in the educated class. 

‘The pronunciation which I have found most surely 
characteristic of an English man or woman, at least with- 
in a hundred miles of London, is the incapacity to give 
a straightforward and open sound to the letter 0. No 
one says ‘‘Oh!” oftener or can enunciate it less; it has 
always a prolonged sidelong note and comes forth 
**Aeow!” at last. I heard one day a young salesman in 
a large shop remark to his companion, ‘‘ Naow I must go 
raound and see if Braown is daown!” It is a diphthongal 
sound, which was heard, though more roughly, among 
New England rustics in my boyhood, and is given by 
Lowell in his Biglow Papers; and a little of it lingers 
among educated people in Philadelphia—which is, as I 
have always maintained, our most English city. But 
what impressed it most upon my mind in this case was 
the fact that on my repeating the pronunciation to several 
highly educated English people, they declared that there 
was nothing peculiar about it, and that it was the proper 
way. Meeting afterwards, in the Wessex region of Eng- 
land, an eminent novelist who has made its dialect classic, 
he recognized entirely my imitation of the sound and said 
that it was not heard in that part of England wherg we 
then were. Not merely in this respect, but in others, this 
distinguished writer himself might travel through Amer- 
ica without being taken for an Englishman, as individual 
Americans are, indeed, often taken at first for Englishmen 
in England. 

What leads even these to be recognized, sooner or Jater, 
is not a difference in the pronunciation of single words, 
but in the cadence of the sentence, or rather in the ab- 
sence of such cadence. It is a fact, never yet explained, 
that while Americans are far more eager, more vivacious, 
and more quick-witted than their English cousins, they 
should utter what they say in a far more level and ex- 
pressionless tone. An Englishman puts more cadence, 
more up-and-down, into an inquiry what o'clock it is 
than an American would usually put into the announce- 
ment that a president was assassinated. I do not see 
how any one can be chiefly with English people for a 
time and then come back among Americans (as in a hotel 
on the Continent) without observing this, and not always 
pleasurably. It gives a colorless tone to the very people 
who care most for color and novelty in their lives. It 
offers an extreme in both cases, I think; and here again 
one observes that in the best-educated people there is the 
least difference in this matter. Probably in English pro- 
nunciation and intonation, as in English spelling, there 
lies somewhere in the future a better standard than either 
nation can now be said to ; 

THomas WENTWORTH Hicernson. 
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OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


_— week we have spent in a most interesting and 
varied manner, from jaunting along the Brittany 
coast from Parainé to St.-Lunaire in search of a villa for 
late summer and early autumn for the Xs, to flyin (what 
irony to even mention flying in connection wjth French 
railway trains!) up to Paris for shopping, catching thereby 
a whiff of the autumn styles. ; 

St.-Lunaire has suddenly grown chic, owing to the 
presence of Queen Isabella of Spain. Its principal natural 
feature so far has been the St.-Lunaire hill, known to 
bicyclists the country round. To have mounted it on a 
wheel conveyed a sort of brevet of distinction—a distinc- 
tion, | grieve to remark, which has never yet been be- 
stowed on me. The hill is not so steep, but it is tremen- 
dously long—longer even, I should say, than the famous 
céte de Picardie on the road to Versailles. As a matter 
of fact, all the coast of Brittany is up and down, with the 
villages overhanging the cliffs, as in Devonshire and the 
Isle of Wight, but it is one of the most fascinating strips of 
coast and sea in the world. 

By St.-Lunaire and St.-Briac, where the golf links is, 
one. bicycles over wide stretches of moor, covered with 
purple heather. But nearer Dinard, through the quaint 
park of the Malouine, it is a smooth road along the edge 
of a parapet like the cornice in the Riviera, from which 
one looks out over the most wonderfully blue-green waters, 
and watches the lovely opalescent tints where the waves 
roll in over the sands. The thing about the view, how- 
ever—you really must forgive my view remarks; it is not 
often I indulge in them—is St.-Malo. It is the most per- 
fectly effective little place for making a feature in a land- 
scape you can possibly imagine, always gray and dreamy, 
with its one spire pointing upward against blue sky. It 
looks like some legendary city rising — the sea, 














The Xs did not take their villa at St.-Lunaire, for un- 
less one is blessed with the weight of Queen Isabella of 
Spain, who we all know is a corpulent lady, we could not 
imagine a sojourn at that place without imminent risk of 
being blown away, so exceedingly stiff are the sea-breezes 
over the hotel and cottages. Queen Isabella has the Villa 
St.-Lunaire, directly opposite the hotel, which has been 
beautifully arranged for her with Louis XV. furniture 
brought from Paris. Her boudoir is in ivory, viewx-rose 
and gold. The drawing-room walls are panelled in ivory, 
and painted with cupids making lovers’ knots in roses. 
The Queen has taken up the popular fad for many cush- 
ions, and has scattered them galore everywhere, nearly all 
of them embroidered in the centre with the royal crown 
and monogram. 

She is passionately fond of flowers, and masses of beau- 
tiful Japanese anemones, irises, gladioli, crimson China 
roses, fuchsias, begonias, daisies, and golden-rod are 
daily brought in from the old Brittany gardens to be 
strewn in profusion about the rooms. 

The hotel was full of distinguished-looking Spanish 
families. It is the fashion to live and dress simply in St.- 
Lunaire. The men all wore white flannels. The best 
turned out women were in white serge skirts, the 
pretty half cotton, half silk shirt- waists invented, I 
think, by Charvet, and the Panama hat known as the 
Morés, after the marquis of that name, or the wing- 
trimmed sailor hat of the moment. The new Charvet 
shirt-waist I think I have already spoken of, but Pfancy 
the model will become standard, so it is worth while de- 
scribing again. The under part of the waist is cut bias, 
and adjusted to button smoothly in front, like a tight 
waist. The blouse part is put into the collar separately. 
It is nothing but two loose fronts laid in side pleats, and 
blousing into the belt independently of the under part. 


People bathe at St.-Lunaire in extremely smart bathing 
costumes. And they take afternoon tea and gouter on the 
Casino terrace, to the music of Tziganies, of course. No 
self-respecting foreign Casino now would think of doing 
without such a Rigo-esque, to say nothing of picturesque, 
attachment. Speaking of picturesqueness reminds me 
that at one of the hotels we found ourselves in the salon 
with a most delightfully unusual group, consisting of an 
Indian prince come over for the Jubilee, and a little 
Indian princess daughter of about fifteen, dressed in her 
native garments. 

She wore a sort of tea-gown thing of the softest cream 
silk, with over it a kind of gauzy shawl—which, I do not 
doubt, possesses some erudite name that I do not know—of 
the most brilliant scarlet. This was edged with a narrow 
border in black and gold, and was worn fastened on to 
the top of her black hair behind, and then draped in long 

ful folds round her figure. They were the most 
riendly people imaginable, and they told the fortune of 
the youngest member of our party, and promised her the 
usual rich husband; and would have told mine, only I have 
had one very nice fortune told me, and as I want to be- 
lieve in it, I carefully refrain from trying to bespeak the 
future again. 


As nearly as I can find out, Americans over here accept 
reasonably the duty on new clothing and other articies 
bought abroad. If protection is the law of the land, the 
land acquiesces; but with respect to the rest, the scenes 
at the foreign banks make me think of a Gilbert and Sul- 
livan comic opera, of preparing for departure to some 
Pinafore or Mikeado country invented by the brain of a 
humorist, the only sort of one about which such a ques- 
tion as I heard one American woman put to a banker 
could be solemnly asked—if he thought they would de- 
mand duty on her old shoes! And why not, if the stories 
that come to us are true, and if Mr. Morris K. Jesup, for 
instance, on returning to New York, was obliged to pay 
duty on clothes he took out with him six weeks before? 

I fancy there must be some mistake about all this. 
“The Americans would not stand it.” one prominent 
foreigner said to me. *‘‘ The French will stand anything; 
the English nothing.” As a matter of fact, there is some- 
where in our archives a clause granting to every Ameri- 
can citizen life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Life sometimes requires this citizen to leave the country, 
and, in the pursuit of happiness, to buy raiment suitable 
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for other lands. The liberty of the individual would cer- 
tainly be so compromised by the indiscriminate hauling 
over of his private and personal possessions, the unjust 
valuations, the harassing annoyances of the whole per- 
formance, that I will never believe it of my country un- 
less I see it with my own eyes. And may that day be far 
distant! 


All this is a digression, for I started to write about the 
hunt for the Xs’ villa, and I meant to tell how we found 
a charming one, and what a Brittany villa on the sea-coast 
is like. his one faced a rose- garden, bordered all 
around with clove-pinks and hemmed in by walls, over 
which clambered wild roses, pear, peach, and grape trees. 
The same roses climbed over the house, which was of 
stone, with deep walls and shining wood floors. 

The manner of the keeping up of these floors we dis- 
coyered to be most fearful and unusual. Once every 
week the char-woman appears on the scene with her 
bucket of water and scrubbing-brush, which bucket is 
not of galvanized iron of depressing color and shape, but 
an immense earthen-ware pot of a rich buff color outside, 
and a deljcious bright green enamel within. The char- 
woman scrubs, to be followed by the housemaid with the 
beeswax fixed into a fork of wood at the end of a broom 
handle. This beeswax, accompanied by what in old-fash- 
ioned days was called elbow . brings out the grain 
of the oak or the beautiful pattern of the parquet. 
Lastly the cook gives the final touch with a large polish- 
ing-brush made in the form of a sandal, and fastened to 
one foot by a wide strap of soft leather. The floors and 
the great high-post beds are the Xs’ pride. They have 
ten rooms, with a remise for wine and bicycles, and pay 
for all this luxury $300 for the entire season of three 
months. 

X golfs every day, and has invented a charming poly- 
glot language for the edification of his caddie. *‘* Don- 
nez-moi le driving club,” he says. ‘The only words the 
caddie seems absolutely at home with are ‘‘le golf-bal.” 

Next week for new fashions. 

KaTHARINE De Forest. 

















AUTUMN WEDDINGS. 


q 

Cree weddings are now being planned, and the 

trousseau is the all-absorbing topic of conversation. 
The. wedding gown receives, of course, the greatest 
amount of attention; but besides trousseau and wedding 
gowns there must needs be considered the costumes to be 
worn by the bridemaids and the gown for the bride’s 
mother. 

There is no fixed rule as to the hour when weddings 
shall be celebrated in this country, although there is an 
unwritten edict to the effect that evening weddings are 
not fashionable; but whether the ceremony be performed 
morning or evening, there is very little difference in the 
siyle-of dress. 

For years now all bridal gowns have been made high 
in the neck, all bridegrooms and ushers have worn black 
coats; frock or cut-away, and even the immediate family, 
hatsand bonnets. This, of course, does not give the same 
brilliant effect as when both men and women wore even- 
ing dress; but that is part of old-time history, and the 
modistes now succeed in evolving elaborate toilettes and 
exceedingly smart bonnets that are quite as becoming as 
décolleté gowns and head-dresses, while the men look 
infinitely better than when dress-suits were the rule. 


BRIDAL GOWNS. 


Exceeding simplicity is the key-note for the most fash- 
ionable valting gowns this season. There is no limit 
placed as to the expense of material and trimmings, but 
the general effect must be bordering on the severe; as long 
graceful lines as are possible must also be a feature, and 
a distinctive look to make the gown look absolutely unlike 
any other. A long train is necessary, and there is no time 
nor place where a train shows to greater advantage than 
when walking up or down the aisle in a wedding proces- 
sion. The princesse style is a favorite one; but a prin- 
cesse gown is not becoming to every one, and a round 
waist is equally fashionable, finished with a narrow fold 
of the fabric of which the gown is com ; 

A rich ivory-white satin is the smart material at present, 
and the train should be lined throughout with a very thin 
white flannel. This rule applies to the cheap as well as 
the expensive qualities. When a poor quality has to be 
used, there must be a deep facing as well as the flannel 
lining; cheese - cloth is excellent for the pu . The 
front breadth must be most carefully fitted without darts, if 
that can be arranged, and should be narrow at the top, and 
then widen out towards the foot to the full width of the 
satin. The sides may be gored or circular,as is most be- 
coming; and there is one French pattern where a very 
wide satin is used, and there are no seams excepting at 
the back. This pattern is not, however, to be attempted 
by an amateur, and has not as yet been really introduced 
into this country; so the safest plan will be to have the 
tapering front breadth and the circular sides. Great 
diversity of taste can be exercised in the trimming of the 
skirt ifan absolutely plain effect is not desired. A pattern 
embroidered in pearls and appliqué of lace is most effec- 
tive, and the entire front breadth can be covered, while a 
narrow band of the embroidery is put around the skirt. It 
is a pretty bit of sentiment for some friend to embroider 
the design and give it as her wedding-present to the bride. 
A lace shaw] can be draped so that the point reaches the 
foot of the skirt directly in front, and the ends knotted at 
the back and falling over the back breadth. Where this 
is done there should be a flounce of lace or a ruche of 
mousseline de soie to show under the point, otherwise it 
will look too flat. Lace ruffles or flounces can also be put 
on, or the lace sewed on net and then put on, the flounces 
arranged to go diagonally across the skirt. This last 
fashion is not to be rashly followed, as it is not becoming 
to any one the least inclined to be stout. A band of ap- 
pliqué embroidery on each seam and around the foot of 
the skirt gives much better lines; or the front breadth cut 
in deep poiuts, each point outlined with. embroidery and 
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falling over a flounce of lace, is very smart. Where no 
trimming is desired, a effect can be obtained by 
draping the front breadth diagonally and having two or 
three large double bow-Knots of satin at the left side. 

A draped effect ou the waist is the most graceful and 
becoming, and satin lends itself very satisfactorily to 
folds. N smart gown has the folds crossed over the bust, 
anfl the V-shaped piece between of rare point lace. A 
spray of orange blossoms starting from the left shoulder 
crosses the waist and falls down on to the skirt, while a 
band of orange blossoms is put across the front breadth. 
The sleeves are puffed at the top and have epaulettes of 
point lace. 

When economy has to be considered, it is best to have 
the wedding gown so fashioned that it can be worn on 
other occasions. A dainty guimpe made with long shirred 
sleeves of mousseline de soie or lace can be so arranged 
as not to detract from the cut of the waist, which can 
afterwards be made décolleté; still, when it is possible, 
it is more desirable to have two waists. 

While satin is still the favorite material, there are many 
smooth-finish silks which are in style. Brocades are not 
in favor for wedding gowns at present. ‘There is a 
peau de soie, which is especially effective and not so ex- 
pensive as satin. Moiré poplin has taken the place of 
moiré velours, and will be used, but resembles the velours 
so closely as to make it look like a last year’s fashion. 


WREATHS AND VEILS. 


Tulle veils are as much the style as lace ones. The lace 
looks richer and is heavier in effect, but the tulle is quite 
as becoming, and is, of course, far less expensive. Imita- 
tion lace is never used for wedding veils. Lace shawls, 
of the tambour and lighter qualities of lace, can be ar- 
ranged as veils, but care must be taken not to have the 
folds overlap one another, for then they look too heavy. 
A bridal wreath is rarely seen, and has given place to the 
sprays arranged in tiara effect. A pretty conceit is to 
have some of the real orange flowers tied in with the arti- 
ficial ones. The spray should be arranged to stand up 
from the head, and the hair also should be arranged high, 
for the long train of the skirt requires as much height as 
possible. The Pompadour style of hair-dressing, which 
8 still in fashion, is particularly well suited to a wedding 
veil, as the lace or tulle can so easily be fastened just be- 
hind it, and the fulness draped so as to form a becoming 
background. If tulle is chosen for the veil there must be 
no *‘scrimping” as to the quantity required, for a tulle 
veil is supposed to cover the entire gown. A lace veil can 
be much shorter; haf the length of the skirt is not con- 
sidered too short. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS. 


What the bridemaids wear is a matter of great impor- 
tance. Their gowns must be designed to be effective 
and becoming, yet in no way must they detract from the 
central figure, the bride. Very rarely now do bridemaids 
wear veils; bonnets, hats, feathers, and wreaths or sprays 
of artificial flowers are preferred, but more hats are seen 
than any other style of head-gear. 

Silk, satin, peau de soie, mousseline de soie—all are 
fashionable materials, while now cashmere, cloth, and 
velveteen will, it is said, be fashionable also. At one of 
the smartest of the weddings this autumn the bridemaids 
are to wear blue satin gowns. The skirts, long enough to 
have almost a demi-train, have a band embroidered on the 
satin of steel or silver spangles. The waist, cut in Rus- 
sian- blouse pattern, has the same embroidery on the 
fronts, which are faced with black velvet. Big jabots of 
lace show in front between the revers, and the hats are of 
black velvet with blue ostrich tips. Like all the Russian 
blouses, these have the piece which goes around the hips 
made separate from the waist ; where it is joined there is 
a narrow belt of black velvet. The sleeves are puffed at 
the top and shirred from elbow to wrist, where they are 
finished with deep lace ruffles. These costumes are ex- 
ceedingly smart. 

For a much simpler wedding the bridemaids are to 
wear gowns of cloth and velvet. The skirts, of a silvery 
gray, are elaborately braided. The waists, or rather coats, 
are of velvet cf a most picturesque cut, and have waistcoats 
of white satin embroidered in colored silks. The bonnets 
af¥e white lace toques, with white ostrich tips and rhipe- 
sione buckles. These gowns are very smart, and the col- 
ering is very dainty ; the same style can be carried out in 
different colors and inaterials. 

Pink taffeta gowns trimmed with bands of velvet rib- 
bon are exceedingly effective, while net made over col- 
ored silk is among the new styles. Made over white taf- 
feta are some gowns of white net trimmed with bands of 
pink velvet ribbon. The waist is strapped with the velvet 
so that <p | a little of the net oY and the belt and 
stock are also of the pink velvet. nk ostrich tips in the 
hair form the head-dress. The only objection to these 
gowns is that white is not so effective as a bright color, 
and besides is not a good background for the bride’s cos- 
tume. 

Yellow peau de soie makes the smartest of costumes. 
For another October wedding the bridemaids are to wear 
gowns made of it. The skirts are on the new pattern, 
with few gores, shirred on cords over the hips, the fulness 
allat the back. The waist, in blouse form, shows an inner 
blouse of white lace, and big neck-tie of net and lace. Tlie 
hats are of black velvet, trimmed with black ostrich tips, 
and the only color a gilt buckle where the brim turns up 
at one side. The coloring of these gowns is particularly 
effective with the golden-rod and autumn leaves used for 
church and home decoration in the fall of the year. 


BOUQUETS FOR BRIDES AND BRIDEMAIDS. 


The shower bouquet is the most beautiful of all, and 
consequently should be reserved for the bride. Orange 
blossoms must always be included in the bridal bouquet, 
which, however, is composed of other flowers as well; 
white roses and orchids are the other blossoms most in 
fashion at this season of the year. With pink or yellow 
o— the most effective bouquets for the bridemaids can 

made of chrysanthemums, but with blue or white gowns 
pink roses are the best. All the bouquets must be large 
and have sprays of green; maidenhair fern is always beau- 
tiful interspersed with the flowers. Wide satin rilbbon is 
wound around the stems, and the ends are left long 
enough to fall to the foot of the skirt. The bridegroom 
=: ushers have still to be content with a white bouton- 
niére. 





WERETHEARTS AND WIVES 


LL the world loves a lover,” says some 

A very wise man Espec ially does it love 
him if he fills a large space in men’s minds, 
Phe smallest detail is eagerly heard, more than 
eaverly repeated When Disracli’s fame as 
itesman, novelist, is pale and faint, 

there will be plenty to tell of how he loved his 
wife She was years the older of the two—a 
i ught him money and good 
rtune, for which he was sufficiently grateful 
temembering the happy harmony of this life 
together, it is a litle odd to read his opinion of 
j it first sight \ pretty litthe woman, a flirt 
i rattle, indeed gifted with a volubility I 
uld think unequalled Possibly marriage 
ti the lady to indulge now and then in “a 
unt flash of silence Certainly her hus 

n | 1 her pubhic \ the best wife in 

j ind Disraeli’s great rival, Gladstone, is 
' e than h peer in the matter of married 
hoppiness Everybody knows the story of 
f golden wedding and the happy pair who 
} « kept youth into age together In Lord 
Palmesst s heyday it was a common saying 
tl Lady Palmerston’s dinners did more for 
the government than his lordship’s best speech 
William Pitt never married. He was one of 
t most large-hearted and generous of mén, 
| ad tly he could not give up to one woman 
{ iffex n meant for mankind Charles 
nes Fox married a widow, Elizabeth Armis 
teal. It was not until ten years after she came 
that he acknowledged her 
his w ilbeit his biographer writes of lim 
one who aimed » treat women as beings 
Loo the same intellectual table-land as 


a 


countess dowager, and 
lived unhappy ever after. Pope died a bach 
eclor in spite of a dozen love-affairs. His 

indest passion was for Lady Mary Wortley 


rAILOR-MADE CAPE. 


much must be forgiven thee, for thou has loved 
much—and many,” took to wife a French 
woman who never read a line of his verse, or 
indeed anything but the cook - book Sir 
Humphry Davy contemplated marriage with 
something like rapture Mrs. Apreece has 
consented to marry me," he writes to his bro 
ther ind when the event takes place I sliall 
not envy kings, princes, or potentates.” Less 
than two years after he wrote that he was 

tied to one of the most hateful and exacting 
of women, a clog to every exertion, a bar to 


ill honorable ambition Something must be 
forgiven, though, to her whose bridegroom 
necds must take along on the wedding tour a 
complete chemical apparatus. Those otherem 
inent men of science — Faraday, Lyell, and 
Murchison—were more fortunate than Sir Hum- 
phry All three were ideally happy in mar- 
riage. So, too, was the great Erasmus Darwin 
vith both his wives 

Like David Copperfield, Dickens had a real 
Dora, He did not marry her. Instead they 


parted, and never met again till the lady was 
qualified to sit for Flora in Littl Dorrit, Bothi 
Charles Lever and Charies Kingsley found rest, 
refreshment, inspiration in the women they 
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Montagu, who mortally offend 
ed him by failing to take the 
matter seriously Instead, she 
laughed outright at the love 
making of the little crooked 
thing that makes verses.” 
Steele marriel twice, and 
found in his last wife a stay 
in six troubles that failed not 
intheseventh. Fielding, like 
wise, had two wives: the first 
was a young provincial heiress, 
the last her maid, ten years 
older and a hundred years 
homelier. Sterne had one wife 
und a dozen loves. Naturally Fie. 2—BACK VIEW OF CAPE 
the wife was not a happy wo- FIG. 1 
man One of the sweethearts 
was, it is said, the model for Marie in the Senti 
mental Journey. In delightful contrast is stout 
Martin Luther, His wife, his “ Empress Kit 
ty,” held his heart safe in thrall so long as they 
both did live Goethe's loves were legion; even 
yet new ones are being discovered, and new 
batches of his love-letiers hurled ata breathless 
world. Heine, who wrote ‘‘ Woman! Woman! 
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married. Anthony Trollope lived a bachelor; so 
did Wilkie Collins. Charles Reade’s state may 
be styled semi-attached. For five-and-twenty 
years he abode in the same house with Laura 
Seymour, the actress, who first saw enough in his 
plays to encourage him to turn them into novels. 
They were devotedly attached one to another, 
but it is authoritatively given out that the feeling 
was purely platonic. She died first, and to the 
end he was inconsolable. Walter Savage Landor 
married in haste, to repent at abundant leisure. 
He saw Julia Huillier at a ball, ‘‘and deter- 
mined on the instant to marry her.” Once his 
wife she proved something of a shrew. After 
repeated partings and comings together, he made 
over to her his children and his income and be- 
took himself to Florence for the rest of his days. 
No doubt “much might be said on the other 
side,” since, by the testimony of his best friends, 
the poet was one of those persons whom it would 
be much easier to die for than to live with. 
There are whole libraries of romance in the 
chronicles of stage marriages. Harriet Mellon 
was queen of the stage when she won the heart 
of Coutts the great banker. He visited her in 
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company with his married daughters, and show- 
ed her always the most exquisite deference. 
When his ailing wife died he put Miss Mellon 
in her place as soon as decency allowed. She 
was presented at court by one of her step- 
daughters, and became a great lady as grace- 
fully as she had before been a great actress. 
In seven years she was the richest widow in 
the three Clogdome. The young Duke of St. 
Albans fell in love with her or her possessions. 
She gave him her hand but kept the money safe, 
bequeathing it at her death to that daughter of 
Sir Francis Burdett known to this generation 
as Baroness Burdett-Coutts. She, in turn, after 
refusing the Duke of Wellington and half the 
notables of the kingdom, gave her hand and 
name to William Ashmead Bartlett, an Ameri- 
can, just thirty-three years younger than herself. 
John Philip Kemble married Mrs. Brereton be- 
cause he was resolved always to be an actor,and 
needed a wife bred up to the stage. Sarah Sid- 
dons, born Kemble, found the course of true 
love anything butsmooth. Faith in her William 
at last removed the mountains between them 
—they married and lived happily ever after. 
Sheridan enacted a three-volume novel before 
he could hold secure in the sight of all men his 
wife, the beautiful singing-bird Eliza Linley. 
One of the oddest marriages was that of Warren 
Hastings. Aboard ship, as he sailed to India, 
were Baron Imhoff and his wife. Hastings fell 
violently in love with the lady. Before the voy- 
age ended, the husband had agreed that there 
might be a divorce—for a consideration, In 
due time it was granted—and Madame Imhoff 
became Mrs. Hastings. 

Johnson’s Boswell was a notorious light-o'- 
love while single, an ill husband when married. 
Johnson himself married a blowzy widow years 
his senior. To him, though, she was beautiful 
as a dream. Gibbon, the historian, declined 
and fell away from the faith he had pledged 
Susanne Curchod, because his father failed to 
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approve the match. Macaulay was so wedded 
to history and the House of Commons that no 
woman ever effected a lodgement in his heart. 
John Wesley, after severa! disappointments, 
wedded a sour widow, who made him a world 
of trouble. Cowper loved a cousin, and was 
hindered from marriage because of their relation- 
ship. Richard Edgeworth, father of Maria, 
married four times. The last wife was younger 
than some of his grandchildren 


POLITENESS IN CHILDREN. 
$ b= writer read, not long ago, of a discour- 
aged and despairing mother who said to her 
children, ‘* You ’ain’t got no manners, and I de 
clare I can’t beat none into you.” 

Now the course pursued by this mother was 
not more unwise and but little more vulgar than 
that pursued by some parents in the higher walks 
of life in their attempts to teach their children 
to be polite. As politeness is the expression of 
kindness and good-will, it cannot be whipped 
nor scolded into children. It cannot be put on 
or off at will, like a garment. It must be large 
ly the result of example in the case of children. 
The imitative faculty is strong in a child, and if 
father and mother are habitually polite to each 
other and toevery one else, the cliild will imitate 
this beautiful trait and be polite also 

The writer recalls without pleasure a visit in 
a home in which the mother very properly class- 
ed good manners among the cardinal virtues of 
life,and she was determined that her children 
should be “little ladies and gentlemen.” Her 
methods of achieving this result were astonish 
ing, in view of her intelligence and of her posi 
tion in life. No sooner were we seated at the 
dinner table than she began to instruct the chil 
dren in this wise: 

“Edith, sit up straight. It is vulgar to 
lounge at the table, of all places. Harry, take 
your elbows from the table. How often have I 
told you that it was rude to put your elbows on 
the table? Is it possible, Harold, that vou are 
cating mashed potatoes with a spoon? I have 
told you over and over again just what was the 
proper use of the spoon at the table ” 
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In the parlor it was: ‘* Edith, sit erect! Har 
ry, don't pass in front of Mr. H—-— without an 
apology! Harold, you forgot to say *‘ Thank 
you.’ Mamma wauts her little boys and girls to 
be polite.” 

Now we are all more or less familiar with this 
painful method of instructing children in the art 
of politeness. It is possible that it was the mis- 
fortune of some readers of this to have received 
this sort of instruction in the days of their own 
childhood. If so, they can testify to the sense 
of humiliation and anger that filled their childish 
breasts when the attention of strangers was di- 
rected to them. They felt shy, awkward, and 
painfully self-conscious in the presence of visit- 
ors, and the arrival of guests was looked forward 
to with fear and dread, because it meant public 
exposure of the child's defects. 

This method of inculcating politeness in chil- 
dren falls but little short of cruelty, and is al- 
ways a failure. It is vulgar, and it is often as 
annoying to the guest as to the child 

This method would imply that good-breeding 
was confined altogether to the external things of 
life, and that if children ate properly, and ‘gave 
proper replies when spoken to, and bowed at 
the right time and in the right way, that they 
had achieved the highest forms of politeness. 
But true politeness comes from a higher emotion 
than the mere pleasing of the eye, and children 
should be taught this fact 

Henry Ward Beecher said that “ politeness is a 
religious duty, and should be a part of religious 
training.” The law of politeness applies to men 
and women quite as much as to children; and if 
courtesy and kindness and sweetness are the nat- 
ural expression and attitude of the parents, these 
graces will naturally manifest themselves in the 
child. Nor will this manifestation be merely 
the result of imitation of outward actions and 
phrases. That attitude of mind which prompts 
graciousness of act and speech toward others is 
contagious just as surely as the reverse mental 
state. Correct deportment should not be under 
estimated, and one can hardly begin too early in 
childhood to inculcate its rules. But much more 
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important is the instilling of those 
principles of right aud justice and 

indly consideration for others 
which underlie genuine politeness, 
Mere manners may treacherously 
forsake. their possessors at critical 
moments, but true politeness is spon- 
taneous and can be relied upon to 
last. 


A WOMAN'S LIFE ON 
THE FARM. 


T is a cause of chronic complaint 

in overcrowded cities and depop- 
ulated rural districts that people 
flock from the country to the city, 
and that people in the city will not 
go to the country, whatever be their 
need of larger room and opportunity 
for abundant labor. ‘The reason is 
not far to seck, and it suggests the 
remedy. Bees will go where the 
honey blows. Man is a social crea- 
ture by instinct and education. It 
is the social aspect of the city which 
attracts, 

There is no reason why farm life 
should not be the happiest and 
wholesomest in the world. There is 
no reason why the social life of the 
rural district should not be made as 
rich and attractive as that of the city, 
nor why it should not embrace intel- 
lectual opportunity. The reading 
club, the magazine club, the circu- 
lating library, the merry - making 
club—these are all rural possibilities, 
A little public spirit, a little enter- 
prise, thought, cohesion, organiza- 
tion, are necessary, just as they are 
necessary in the city. In many parts 
of our country the grange is showing 
how much these can do to enliven 
and dignify rustic life. The wo 
man’s club has entered the farm- 
house, and has put new springs of 
action and influence into the life of 
the farmer's wife and daughter. 


Fie. 1.—AUTUMN COSTUME WITH JACKET-BODICE. 
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With bad roads, r ways of getting about, and wide 
distance between herself and her neighbors, woman’s life 
in the country has been peculiarly colorless in many sec 
tions of our vast agricultural territory. 

We are going to find out as a nation that it pays to set 
our wits to the task of making farm life attractive. Ev- 
ery thinker, writer, and doer of deeds who sets forth any 
movement or enterprise which tends to make farm life 
merry, bright, and progressive in its social and intellec- 
tual features is a public benefactor. The rural districts 
need to develop within themselves every advantage of 
free school and library. ‘These matters are most worthy 
subjects of public thought, inquiry, and endeavor. The 
city as well as the country will prosper by their further- 
ance. Everything comes out of mother earth. ‘The tiller 
of the soil needs nothing that the town can do to dignify 
his calling, yet he and his city brother will be well em- 
ployed in contriving to put as far as possible the city’s 
larger intellectual opportunities and lighter social graces 
within his reach. The balance will not be so hard to 
strike, after ull, for the country dweller has much advan- 
tage on his side which can never be appropriated by him 
who lives in cities. Indeed, it is a question if clean air 
and water and the freedom of the hills and the valleys are 
not of greater value than anything that the city can give 
in exchange for them. Then, too, as far as intellectual 
matters are concerned, we know that of her great minds 
which have been leaders the world owes more to the 
country than to the town, and that it has ever been a 
favorite way with nature to bring forth and nourish great 
genius in quiet places. 

Still, it remains a fact that Jack, who wants to play as 
well as plough, to think as well as hoe, and Jane, who 
wants to vary her milking and cooking and sewing with 
social teas and the mental stimulus of the woman's club, 
look with longing eyes towards town, and get there as 
soon as possible; and that Jack and Jane, when in town, 
by no manner of means want to change their abode to the 
country. 

How shall we provide the country with that which 
makes the city so attractive to Jack and Jane? How shall 
we give them a fairer proportion of mental exercise and 
social privilege to their physical labor? Every individual 
who contributes to the solution of this question is doing 
everybody a service. The problem is one for the wise 
and public-spirited to solve. In proportion as the solu- 
tion is reached less will be heard of the universal flocking 
of young people from the farms into cities, and there will 
be fewer abandoned farms and homesteads, 
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THE FARTHEST YONDER 


( H, friend of other years, 
Do you remember 
Those glorious autumn days 
When distant hill-sides flamed 
In all their splendor? 
I whispered, ‘‘ Speed us, love, 
To beauty yonder.” 


Your voice was low and sad; 
‘Those hills of splendor 
Are far and steep, my own; 
The light will hide erelong, 
And darkness gather, 
And we shall yearn for rest 
This side the yonder.” 


The years have swiftly flown. 
Alone with wonder 
I gize upon the hills 
A Master's brush bas touched 
With newer splendor; 
My eager eyes would search 
Beyond the yonder 


And _ you in higher realms, 
ou do remember; 
For through my soul I feel, 
Persuasive, sweet, your call, 

Thrilling and tender, 
Past earth's most perfect scenes 

To farthest yonder. 

Mary R. Ba.tpwiy. 





DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN. 
IL—“DIE WALKURE.” 
Batrgutu, August, 1897 


Sy -- drama of the Tetralogy must of necessity appeal 

with especial significance to those whose natures ex- 
pand in ready sympathy with emotions of a wholly ele- 
mental character. The interior of Hunding’s forest hut, 
built about the mighty tree lifting its gnarled branches 
on high, and in the trunk of which Wotan’s sword lies 
concealed; the exhausted man seeking refuge within; the 
lonely woman dreading the approach of her savage lord, 
yet moved to pity and love through the helplessness of 
the stranger; the primitive manner of life, as indicated by 
the roughhewn vessels for food and drink and the rude 
couches covered with the skins of wild beasts—this pic- 
ture, which presents itself at the very beginning, and is 
rendered a thousand-fold more suggestive by the orches- 
tral accompaniment, telling of the fury of the winds and 
the hurling power of the storm, stirs the imagination with 
singular intensity, and at once places the spectators in 
touch with passionate moods and self-abounding con 
victions. He who remains unthrilled, and whose heart 
continues to beat calmly during this opening scene, will 
never select Die Walkire as his favorite among the 
dramas.of the Ring, however he may rise to a sense of 
enjoyment in the famous ride, or smile in calm approval 
of the beautiful treatment of the fire motive lightening the 
gloom of Wotan’s pathetic farewell to his favorite but 
erring child. 

It is only at Baireuth that one can expect to hear the 
chorus of Walkiren perfectly rendered; and certainly the 
performance of which I am writing was made notable 
by a really wonderful delivery of this fearfully difficult 
music, Mesdames Josephine von Artner, Hedwig, Ma. 
terna, Marion Weed, Schumann - Heink, Helene Hieser, 
Thila Plaichinger, Marie Altona, and Luise Geller. Wolter 
were cast in the réles of Walktiren; and as they are all 
solo singers occupying positions in different opera-troupes 
throughout Germany, it goes without saying that their 
fine voices and intelligent phrasing counted for much in 
producing a most inspiring ensemble effect. 


Madame Sucher's Sieglinde is, at all events, histrioni- 
cally the same remarkably touching and lovely piece of 
work which we, from experience, knew it tobe. Her voice 
is impaired, alas! but she is so entirely true to Baireuth 
traditions, and gives one so beautiful a portrayal.of the 
character, that one searce realizes her limitations. I must 
confess to a feeling of regret in finding that Vogl was to 
fill the part of Siegmund, for while as Loge he remains 
unapproachable, his voice and physique but ill adapt 
themselves to the more dramatic and suntainsd role of the 
unfortunate Walsung. Herr Vogl's intelligence stood him 
in good stead, and his declamation was at times extremely 
telling. The part of Siegmund is seldom satisfactorily 
carried through, for if it is well acted it is badly sung. 
and vice versa. Herr Vogl's acting was good, if at times 
a little stiff and conventional as to poses and gestures, 
but his phrases were delivered with a true regard for their 
pathetic value, and in the scene where he refuses all that 
Walhalla offers, on finding that Sieglinde may not accom. 
pany him thither, he awoke a responsive chord of sym- 
pathy in the hearts of the majority of his hearers. Herr 
Anton van Rooy, as Wotan, increased the favorable im- 
pression created by his performances in the same réle on 
the previous day. Considering the fact that he has had 
no experiences of a dramatic nature until the training fur- 
nisbed while preparing for this festival, he may be con- 
sidered as a promising actor, and his ringing voice and 
good enunciation are hailed with delight on all sides. He 
possesses an imposing stage presence, and in the scene 
where he is discovered, half veiled by clouds, between 
Siegmund and Hunding, his majestic appearance and the 
terrible scorn of his ‘‘ Geh!"—uttered when he raises his 
spear and Hunding is cast into the depths—were in all 
respects unusual and imposing. This closing scene is 
so poorly staged with us that at the best one may only 
vaguely guess at its meaning. At Baireuth the study 
of lights has been carried to a singular perfection, and 
such changes as the coming of dawn, the gradual change 
to full daylight, mists, clouds, gray and dusky gloom, 
follow each other so slowly and in so artistic a manner 
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that one only realizes the marvellous harmony of the 
scheme, and it is only when each drama is at an end that 
the attention to details through which such marvellous 
results have been achieved is called to mind. 


Madame Gulbrauson’s youthful Briinnhilde has many 
good points, and in this embodiment her pert and power- 
ful voice and heroic figure are displayed to much advan- 
tage. Her scene with Siegmund was the least impressive, 
but her —— gesture in gathering Sieglinde to her 
arms and bearing her from the spot where the latter had 
fallen upon witnessing Siegmund’s death must be cited 
as an inspiration, the sense of flight being so picturesque- 
ly maintained. Ernst Wachter’s Hunding was sombre, 
and both by his presence and voice he amply sustained 
the parts in the same creditable manner as was comment- 
ed on iu criticising his performances of a yearago. Since 
that period he has not gained materially, and the slight 
tremolo which formerly marred his vocal delivery has not 
been conquered, He is a yery young man—most of the 
singers who are now taking part in the music-dramas are 
extremely young—and while it is undoubtedly true that 
the experience gained at Baireuth must prove invaluable 
in a number of ways, the danger to the voice in forcing 
it to meet the requirements of very exacting music should 
not be overlooked. Madame Brema as Fricka sang and 
acted with her accustomed fervor, and her scene with 
Wotan was a capital bit of work. 


The performance of Die Walkiire be 
the second act opening at a quarter before six, and the 
third act at eight. The intervals for rest and refreshment 
enabled the audience to disperse and to wander at will 
through the grounds about the theatre, or to seek refresh- 
ment in the restaurant attached to the building. Many 
persons were gathered together in a group, studying 
through their opera- glasses the faces of the Prince of 
Wales and his party, who were visible in one of the open 
windows back of the royal box. A curious-looking per- 
son arrayed in a white flannel suit, and with white hat, 
whose type of features and complexion were decidedly 
Oriental, turned out to be a discoverer of some mysterious 
religion, a man who figured in Paris some time ago as the 
founder of this esthetic cult—under the title of the Sar 
& Peladan (or some such name)—and whose marriage to a 
Parisian lady proved a nine days’ wonder. M. Chartrain 
the artist, Lady de Grey, that well-known patron of the 
arts, and many a familiar figure came to light in passing 
through the entrance to the theatre or in strolling about, 
but although the brothers de Reszke were said to be 
among the audience, I cannot personally vouch for their 

resence, and many another celebrity whose name the 
oca) visiting-lists chronicled had to be taken on faith. 

Among those who really care for music, and who go to 
Baireuth because of their intense desire to witness really 
admirable representations of the dramas, there must, of 
course, be a few who attend the festival with no other 
qualifications for enjoyment than those produced through 
happiness in doing what is the thing to do, and in being 
seen where it is considered the place to be seen. 


n at four o'clock, 


And now, before closing, a word about Wahnfried and 
Frau Wagner. The privilege of seeing the interior of 
Wagner's house was most unexpectedly extended to us at 
the request of a lady who has been with the Wagners 
constantly during a year’s residence in Baireuth, and who 
possesses a very genuine admiration for the widow of the 
great composer. The exterior of Wagner's house is so 
gloomy and forbidding, so entirely without attraction, to 
my mind, that I was glad to have the feeling as to its 
dismal characteristics in great measure dispelled. The 
library and salon, or music-room, are extremely comfort- 
able and handsome rooms, the latter being spacious and 
containing several very fine portraits, among which must 
be named a very fine example of Lenbach’s painting, in 
the shape of a portrait of Cosima Wagner as a younger 
woman. A little sketch of Franz Liszt, dedicated to 
Madame d’Agoult, was placed on the piano, and interest- 
ed me exceedingly. It was Liszt as a very young man, 
and face, form, bearing, and expression were full of re- 
finement, delicacy, distinction, and spirituality. In the 
other room was a superb head of Liszt, by Lenbach—the 
Liszt of later years—master, composer, thinker ; brilliant, 
dominant, and great. The sight of this latter portrait 
recalled a day in Lenbach’s studio a year ago, and his an- 
swer to my question as to whether he had preferred paint- 
ing Wagner or Liszt (I knew that he had painted por- 
traits of both composers)—‘* Why, naturally, Liszt!” One 
realized just why he had uttered this exclamaticn, in 
comparing the two portraits. Wagner's head was strong, 
the personality expressed being self-reliant and deggie 
powerful; but as a subject Liszt was certainly far and 
away the more interesting of the two men from an artistic 
point of view. I should have liked to linger and study 
the rare collection of books and the countless souvenirs, 
but it was nearly time to go to the theatre, and considera- 
tion for our hostess cut short our visit. 


It is a temptation to say a great deal about this wonder- 
ful woman, but, after all, the impressions received during 
so short a visit and under such circumstances would as 
likely as not prove misguiding. Frau Wagner is beyond 
question a person of uncommon intellectual force and of 
great executive ability. Her features and the poise of ber 
head recall her father, but she possesses none of his subtle, 
ideal, and many-sided traits—or at least there are no traces 
of such attributes to be found in her appearance. The 
speaking voice is rather sweet, is carefully modulated, 
and the enunciation is peculiarly clear, her manner being 
eager and studied, and the desire to produce a certain 
effect seeming evident to even the casual observer. 

But, after all, I am beginning to give a description, and 
it is better for every reason that 1 should break off before 
completing it. Frau Wagner told us that there were any 
number o pecs | pupils among those who were in 
training and aspi to become the impersonators of 
characters belonging to the music-dramas. To our regret 
that Van Dyke was not to be the Parsifal in the one hun- 
dredth slovmenee: to which we were looking forward, 
she replied, with considerable diplomacy, that Grining 
was filling the rdle very adequately, and that if he was 
disposed—"“ of course one can never tell whether an artist 
will be in the best mood for a or not!”—we would be 
more than content with his embodiment. As long as the 
conversation dealt with Waguer’s music or matters per- 
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taining to the dramas Frau Wagner was interested and 
her remarks were delivered with marked cordiality of 
manner, but a reference to our pilgrimage to the Catholic 
cemetery in search of Liszt's grave was met with cool in- 
difference, and when, in looking at a crucifix shown us us 
having belonged to Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, one of us 
ventured on the remark that Liszt’s beautiful oratorio 
Saint Elizabeth must have come under the special inspira- 
tion wrought through the possession of this treasure, the 
icy glance and hurried change of subject were not to be 
mistaken, and confirmed reports as to Frau Wagner's 
jealousy of her husband's fame and complete indifference 
regarding her father’s. 


Wagner's grave lies within sight of Wahnfried, and can 
be approached by transient visitors on the other side by 
way of the public park, the 1ittle gateway leading to this 
entrance for strangers being open between certain hours 
of the day. A large marble bust of the ill-fated King 
Louis, who played so important a part in bringing the 
dramas to public notice, stands near the path which brings 
one to the home of the Wagners. The immense size of 
the bust is out of proportion to all else, and in some way 
this figure affects the surroundings, so that, although 
the grass and shrubs are attractive, one gains but liitle 
pleasure from these more agreeable features, and carries 
away the melancholy and rather uninviting aspect of the 
»lace as seen from without—in such marked contrast. as 
| have previously stated, from the homelike character of 
the interior. 


A POOR BUT HONEST HERO. 


ASKING “ like some little animal which had crawled 

out from its winter nest,” a shabby little boy lay on 
the warm side of the big rock in the neighbor’s pasture- 
lot. His present concern was to thaw out the chill which 
a New England winter had fastened upon his blood, and 
to exult in a consciousness of renewed vitality, much as 
the upspringing grass or the budding trees were rejoicing. 
This threadbare little lad was Jerome, whose fortunes us 
boy and man Miss Wilkins’s ready pen has traced. 

Jerome was born to the toil and penury inseparable 
from a smal! New England farm encumbered with a heavy 
mortgage. But as a precious birthright he had upright- 
ness, inflexible honesty, and a goodly share of the family 
pride—a pride ever alert against outside help, however 
subtly disguised. The Edwardses admitted no element 
of comparison in the matter of giving and receiving to 
take from others could never to them be construed into 
a secondary blessing. In narrow surroundings and under 
depressing conditions Jerome’s first youth was passed, 
and both were intensified when the elder Edwards dis- 
appeared—how, the pond under the pine-trees, © the end 
called the Dead Hole,” was thought to best know. ‘ My 
father is dead,” Jerome told himself, *‘ and here's mother 
and Elmira and the mort and me.” 

From this point Miss Wilkins takes us through Jerome's 
struggles to wrest a living from the stony-soiled farm, to 
piece out the income in other ways until the wraith of 
the mortgage is laid and the Edwardses could look that 
farm and their fellow-villagers in the face as free and 
beholden to no one. Fortunately Jerome had formed a 

raiseworthy habit in boyhood—‘‘he looked hard out of 
his little open windows of life, and saw every precious 
thing outside his ~~ 4 grind of hard, toilsome childhood 
which came within his sight,” and through one of these 
“open windows” the man saw the love which somehow 
sometime comes to all. Lightening the story like sunlight 
through forest trees,a charming love idyl takes its way 
Realization and happiness come to Jerome in the end, 
though he is still of himself a poor man. Whether his 
poverty is consequent upon quixotic notions or in obedi 
ence to strict honor is a question for the reader to settle. 

Like all Miss Wilkins’s tales of New England life, this 
story is pitched in a minor key, but that does not exclude 
major chords and bright phrases. The narration is one of 
homely events; the tragic element enters once in sem 
blance, and for the rest the little drama might be played 
in any New England village sufficiently remote from the 
great highways of life. To one of New England birth 
the description of the country store comes like the picture 
of an old friend—the scales and the pile of yellow soap 
bars on the counter, the heterogeneous stock of farm 
utensils, patent medicines, groceries, dry-goods, the post- 
office in the corner whence were handed out the infre- 
quent letters, the smell of ‘‘ molasses and spices, whale- 
oil and West India rum.” Then the gatherings of Saturday 
nights, the wit and the wisdom uttered, the discussions 
and the gossip, the general settling of the affairs of village 
and nation. Do not many of us know the counterpart of 
the store at Upham Corners? 

The characters who assist in the development of the 
story are very well drawn; the author does not slight 
even those who are minor actors in the play—witness the 
village school-teacher, ‘‘ with the limited lore of a young 
woman’s seminary of that day, and the experiences of 
early piety,” who tempered injustice with furtively ad- 
ministered Jemon- drops; and Paulina Maria, with ‘‘a 
sternly melancholy face, in a halo of little coffins and 
funeral wreaths,” for she was acquainted with grief to 
the extent of seven children, and bore the distinction 
with meek dignity; and Ozias Lamb, the cynical village 
cobbler, and Belinda his wife, for whom Noah Webster 
himself could not find any meaning if he gave the night 
to the task. 

Curiously enough, it is a funeral which lightens the 
first part of the story, and a most unique funeral at that 
—the ceremony, indeed, with which every well-regulated 
New England villager is laid to rest, with mourning gowns 
and mourners, with singing, and funeral sermon, and 
prayer uated to the needs of the afflicted according 
to the degree of relationship, but a funeral in which, as 
the scandalized Belinda observed, ‘‘there wasn’t any 
coffin, nor any hearse, nor any procession, nor any—” 
However, the subsequent funeral supper brought to the 
faces of those disappointed by these irregularities ‘‘a 
pleasing unctiousness which they could not wholly veil 
with sympathetic sorrow.” 

The book tempts to further extracts, but to quote more 
freety would defraud the reader of the inalienable right of 
getting the best of a story at first hand. So the reviewer 
will be content to withdraw in the reader’s favor, in the 
certainty that the book will receive the welcome it de- 
serves. ADALINE W. STERLING. 
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FATHER QUINNAILLION. 


ACT IT. 
AS A MAN, NOT AS A PRIEST, 


Curtain rises, disclosing the street in fron’ of Father 
Quinnaillion’s old-fashioned garden, gay with tulips. The 
parsonage, a plain brick house of the architectural epoch 
when brick houses were built with a pointed wooden roof, and 
a weather-wall of brick on one gable end, is set back in the 
garden, while to the right, obliquely across the corner, is 
seen the facade of the church. The church is built of stone, 
but plainly. The Virginia-creeper richly decks both parson- 
age and church, The street is paved with brick ; from the 
corner come the tinkle and rustling, rushing jar of an 
electric railway. 

Enter (left) Stumpy Black and Ivan Proutty. Stump 
has the slouch, the shabby clothes, and the ha air of the 
tramp ; otherwise he is a well-favored man. His face, be- 
Sore it was painted in red dabs by liquor and roughened by 
a hard life, may have been handsome ; as he takes off his 
tattered cap his head is seen to be shapely, and the brown 
hair on it hasacurl. A short beard masks the expression 

o his mouth and chin ; his blue eyes are sullen. Though 

his clothes are old, there is some unskilful effort at mend- 
ing them apparent, and his face is clean. Ivan Proutty, 
the other man, is well dressed in a light brown suit, 
with a ruby and diamond pin in his cravat, and a ser- 
pent ring on one of hia slim white fingers. His face is 
pale; he has irregular, rather undefined features, which 
are not hidden by anything more than a mustache, His 
lips are crimson ; his abundant hair is brushed away from 
his forehead (he lifts his hat to an acquaintance as they 
enter) and is a pure cold yellow. His eyes are both brill- 
iant and keen, and his white teeth show a little aa he 
speaks. The teeth and the luminous eyes give an effect of 
intensity to his face, aided by his continual slight gestures. 

Proutty. 1 told you not to try to see me; it is dan- 
gerous. 

Stumpy. No more for you than for me. I got to see 
you. Say, I ain't going on with the job. 

Proutty (looking at Stampy blackly—Stumpy’s eyes are 
doggedly fixed on the hedge—but speaking in a silken tone). 
And why, my friend? 

Stumpy. It 1s too bad. (Proutty laughs.) Idon't care, 
it is. They ain't done me no harm; in fact, that there 
Durham gave me a quarter yesterday, on this street, for 
nothing but looking after his bike a few minutes. I ain't 
going to hurt’em. I told you I[ wasn’t no bum; but I 
been out of work so long I got to looking like one. You 
know I was a decent carpeuter once. 

Proutty. When you were in the pen? 

Stumpy. I ain’t denying I was lagged once; but that 
was jest because I was in with a lot of fellers, all of us 
rearing drunk, and the strike was on, and we helped the 
entertaining committee to do up the scabs—and I was 
caught; but I only got six months, and I served my time. 
My wife wants me to settledown. The priest in here will 
git me a job; he promised her he'd git me a job, carpen- 
tering, out in the country. I done a little work for him. 
He knows I kin work well. I’m sick, dog sick, of this 
here trampin’ and skulkin’ and beggin’. And what you're 
wanting is worse. No, Ivan, 1 ain't willing. I had my 
dose of you fellers two years ago. 

Proutty (who has listened with a sneer, removing his cigar 
Srom his mouth). 1t cuts no ice whether you are willing or 
you ain't willing. I mean to give old Gilbert a dose—a 
good large dose that he’ll remember—if it don’t kill him! 
I am sick too, Stumpy. I'm sick of fighting the battles 
of labor and being kicked for my pains by these squeam- 
ish white-livered cowards I've foughtfor. They seem to 
think a strike’s a Sunday-school debate. The d—— —— 
of a Higgins, he wants Jaw and order, does he? And fair 
play, does he? He wouldn't even cut wires. And he was 
foaming at the mouth on account of that well busi- 
ness—” 

Stumpy. I don’t blame him. It was dirty work. It 
wasn't only the scabs; there was the woman and the chil- 
dren. I'm glad I wasn’t in that, anyhow. (Groans.) But 
this ain't much better. Ivan, why don’t you give it up? 
You can git a job somewhere else, smart’s you are. You 
know you kin. 

Proutty, Lcan. Why don’t I? Because I ain’t a trai- 
tor, that’s why. Because I’m not going to lie down and 
be trampled on by these d—— laughing, bragging oppress- 
ors! I mean tofighttoa finish. Ido. And it won’tbea 
finish till we git a revolution and I see their women in the 
gutter, and we are drinking the champagne, and they are 
begging with their caps off for a chance to work! That's 
when I'll stop. They've treated you well, ’ain’t they ? 
What have they done for you, that you should be whim- 
pering forthem? Tossed you a bone ortwo with a lordly 
air, as if you were a dog! When labor makes everything 
and ought to own everything! 

[ He has worked himself into such a passion that he erush- 
es the cigar in his fingers. His face is a study in fury. 
Stumpy # cowed by him. 

Stumpy (deprecatingly). I dun’no’ as I been making so 
very much, or laboring very much lately. 

Proutty. Because they wouldn't let you. Look at the 
atrocious villany of it, that a man should have to beg 
and cringe for work—grinding work, work to get enough 
to keep the life in him! Good God! It makes my blood 
boil. But let’s get down to business. I have everything 
fixed up slick. Higgins and the whole crowd of cowards 
tbat want to call the strike off on account of the well et 
cetery, they'll git the credit for this, not us. Did your wife 
drop that knife where I told her, when she was at the 
Gilberts’s and threw that note to the old man in his room? 
You said she did. 

Stumpy. Well, she did. What was you after? 

Proutty. That was Higgins’s knife; he don’t know where 
he lostit, either. See? I got some more clews all placed 
handy for the police to find. Oh, our Christian friend is 
going to havea lively time! Convict him? Of course they 
can't convict him; but they will give him a healthy scare. 
And the strike will go on, for old Durham will be so mad 
over his son that he is likely to insist on the new men 
coming. It’s a promising deal all round. And see here, 


A Serious Comedy in Four Acts. 
BY OCTAVE THANET. 


Stumpy, it’s (he whispersin Stumpy's ear)—all that for 

you, if you'll play fair in this deal. 

Stumpy. I don’t care; it’s too mean. And tood—— dan- 
gerous. I won’t ruo my head into a noose that way! 

Proutty. Oh yes, you will, Stumpy—yes, you will. For 
the sake of old times. And use you run a d—— sight 
bigger risk if you don’t go on than if you do! If you 
stick, I'll see you through; and you can have the mun to- 
morrow. I’ve got the stuff. If you don’t (he looks at the 
gray ash of his cigar which he is holding in hia fingers, and 
Jlicks it off with the other hand)—I shall treat you like that. 
You are a fool. Don’t you ever read the papers? Don’t 

ou ever sce how the body of an unknown man dressed 
ike a working-man is found in the river, supposed to be 
an accident? Or the body of a man is discovered on the 
railroad track, man supposed to have been drinking, en- 
gineer directly on him before he was seen? No blame at- 
tached to the engineer. Whodo you suppose would make 

a racket'if you got accidentally killed? (Stumpy looks at 

him in silence; he swallows once or twice, and his florid face 

is paler.) Do you think I’m like to be squeamish about 
paying back a traitor? 

Stumpy. My God, no! 

Proutty. Well, let's hear no more of this nonsense. You 
(he drops his voice)—you have the little joker all ready? 

[Stumpy nods; he is trembling. Proutty, with a sneer 
at his evident fright, whispers a word or two and 
walks off in the opposite direction. 

Stumpy (running after him). Say, I've got to have the 
price of a drink. 

Enter Mrs. Macillarney in her working costume of a blue 
and white calico gown, a check apron, and a dust-cloth 
tied over her head. 

Mrs. Macillarney. Shure ‘tis the first empty minnite 
oi've had since the morn. He's all packed. Oh, that 
oi should live to see this day, him going to Rome to the 
Holy Father for nothing on earth but to beg off being a 
bishop! And me willing to go wid him to the inds of the 
earth. Well, God's will be done; but oi couldn’t hilp 
wishing oi could tache humility to Mrs. Durgan. She 
does be thinking there ain’t no man on earth but Father 
Brady. “The books is poiled on the floor,” says she; “we're 
long past shelves,. Does Father Quinnaillion have room 
for all his books? But then his ain’t so learned an order 
that he belongs to,” says the old cat. ‘‘ The father is a 
Paulist,” says she, manein’ Father Brady. ‘‘ They does 
be talking of him for a bishop, too,” suys she; and oi 
know full well she'll be snoopin’ round to foind out if the 
father will not have it; for it’s that she manes, thinking 
they'll give it to her father if it ain’t taken. ‘‘ Iwill be 
a dale of responsibility,” says she, a-burrstin’ wid pride. 
“*Oi ixpect oi'll have to have two gurris!”—she that her 
ildist daughter was out to service hersilf till she married 
the oice-man. Oh, wurra! wurra! And if it wasn’t for the 
father’s obstinacy, ’tw’u'd be me thinkin’ of two gurris. 
Who's that coming? There’s been a strame of folks com- 
ing iver since I got up. (A man, poorly dressed, approaches 
and asks her a question.) Yis, he’s going to-night. Yis, he 
mintioned your name and sajd for you to come in. If 
you pull the bell to the first door, they let you in. (Man 
goes as directed and disappears within.) There’s foive inside 
now. But he says ’tisa comfort forhim. And there comes 
Tony Flannigan, the poor little cripple. What’s there in the 
hands of him? ’Tis a baskit of tomatties, to be shure. 
Enter Tony, a small lad with a freckled, smiling, pale face, 

and one leg shorter than the other and supported in an 

iron frame. 

Mrs. Macillarney. Well, Tony / 

Tony (displaying his basket filled with tomatoes). Ain't 
they grand? They’re from my hot-bed. 

Mrs. Macillarney. They're splindid! But oi thought 
yous was going to sill them for a big proice to Mrs. Gil- 
bert. Ye've been toilin’ over thim all the spring. 

Tony (smiling happily). Vd ruther give them to Father 
Quinnaillion. For his supper to-night 

Mrs. Macillarney. Well, go in and give thim yoursilf; 
he'll be glad to see you. 

[One by one, men and women come out of the door and 
go to the right, most o them into the church. The 
women have handkerchiefs to their eyes. The men 
rub their toil-worn hands furtively across their eyes. 
Mrs. Macillarney sniffles, but instantly assumes an 
expression of dignified resentment, ready for a num- 
ber of women who approach. Tony hobbles over to 
the door. 

Mrs. Macillarney. "Tis the Ladies’ Catholic Aid Society 
—eight of thim—and ivery wan wid a hancher ready to 
her hand; they'll droive the father distractid! 

[The eight approach. They are well dressed in black. 
The oldest wears a black silk gown and, although the 
day is warm, a velvet cape, plainly her garb of state. 
She is the wife of a well-to-do grocer, and the first 
lady of the parish, Mrs. Carr. Mrs. Macillarney 
greets them with respect—a respect nicely graded, not 
so deep as that which appears in her manner to Mrs. 
Gilbert, but more pronounced than her greeting in 
ordinary. 

Mrs. Carr. And how is he? 

Mrs. Macillarney. He spint the night a-praying in the 
church; but he'd be pritty well if it wasn't for seeing so 
manny; it’s hard on his falings. Oi’m kapeing up well. 

One of the society. ’Tis hard for you too, Mrs. Mac- 
illarney. 

Mrs. Macillarney’s chin quivers ; but she answers, indig- 
nantly ; Oi'd be ’shamed to give way; oi have to think of 
his ‘ating; he don’t touch a bite. 

Mrs. Carr. We brought him a travelling-bag, and the 
Sodality is sending up a trunk. 

Mrs. Macillarney (aside). Ivery mortal thing to unpack 
again; but oi don’t moind; he won't go shabby, and Father 
Brady ’ll see that. (Aloud.) He'll be dead pl’ased. Will 
ye kindly be walking in? He’s in the house; and if yous 
would kindly put your hanchers in some onhandy place 
where he wouldn't see ’em or yous be timpted by ‘em, 
and if yous would asshume a cheerful countenance— 

[AU nod, but at the thought a small woman in the rear 
indulges in a sniff. 


Mrs. Macillarney (taking a Spartan pose). All is cheer- 
ful but Mrs. Adams. (AU turn and look at Mrs. Adams, 
who blushes violently.) Ye see (apologetically), he’s that 
wake wid falein’ already oi got to look out for him. 

They go into the house 

Enter Mrs. Terence O’Brien, a withered little Irish woman 
with a black shawl over her head; she has a basket in her 
hand. 

Mrs. O' Brien. Oh, Mrs. Macillarney, he’s dead, my man, 
Terence O'Brien, that worked for me! 

Mrs. Macillarney. Oi know, ye poor woman. The father 
told me; but the father was wid him, and he died aisy; 
ye have that for comfort. 

Mrs. O' Brien. God knows ’tis comfort. But oi’ve no 
childer, and the father’s going away. Oh, why can’t 
they have another bishop? There's a manny and a manny 
willing to be bishop; the rich folks they kin git all the 
bishops they want, but who'll be the fri’nd of the poor 
that he was? But oi’m takin’ up your time, and you that 
busy the day ye won’t know which way to turrn. Oi 
fetched ye a baskit of fresh eggs. The father was fond 
of thim. No, oi won't go in, but oi’ll be to the train to 
see the face of him wance more. 

She chokes and hurries away. 

Mrs. Macillarney. Uf they'd all be that dacint. 

[ Goes in, carrying the eggs. come out as before, 
Miss Lily Edwards among them. As she goes out 
Durham passes on a bicycle; he answers her cold and 
polite greeting by lifting his cap as coldly and polite- 
ly. He dismounts and leans against the fence. After 
a little while—and apparently during this time his 
meditations have been anything but exhilarating, for 
the gloom on his face deepens—Father Quinnaillion 
comes out through his garden. 

Father Quinnaillion, Ah, this is kind, Mr. Durham. 

[They shake hands. 

Durham. Mr. Gilbert was telling me that you are re- 
solved to go to Rome to see the Pope in person and ask 
to be relieved of your bishopric. 

Father Quinnaillion, Yes, ycs. You see, my son, it is like 
zis. I’ave prayed an’ prayed. 1 ’ave written—I zat find 
it of so great burden to write in ze Englis’—I ‘ave writ- 
ten five, six lettaire. Me, yes. But it comes to not’ing. 
I could bear it to leave my poor people zat need me; it 
vould break my heart, but I offered it to God; I vas vill- 
ing; but it is zat 1 s’all disgrace ze Holy Church wiz my 
hignorance; I am not fit for such high office; and, too, my 
son, I ave vun ver’ great fault, vun sib. 

Durham (aside). Jove! I thought the man was a saint! 
What's he coming to? 

Father Quinnaillion, My son, I am so qvick. 

Durham, Quick? [He looks as he feels, puzzled. 

Father Quinnaillion (sadly). Yes, qvick wiz ze tem- 
paire. Vunce—but it is only zis vas ze vorse time, zere 
vere ozzers—vunce I come into lil’le Tony zat is a crip- 
ple’s ’ouse, and ‘is fader vas beating him; and ven he 
don’ stop like I tell him, I put him down stairs wiz ze— 
wiz ze foot. I hinterrupt ’im wiz ze foot. "Ow vould zat 
look in a bishop to be so qvick like he hinterrup’s wiz ze 
foot? (He smiles in a sorrowful way.) No, I’ave make 
sure in my mind zat I bring disgrace—I could not bear zat. 
So I vill go, and I vill go to Rome. I am an old man, but 
ze good Lord vill give me stren’t’; and I vill fall at ze feet 
of ze Holy Fader and pray him not to put on an old man 
a burden zat he cannot carry, but let me come back and 
die among my poor people zat do not be offended by my 
hignorance, because so long ve ‘ave loved each ozzer. 

Durham, 1 think I understand. Mr. Gilbert sent this. 
(Handing envelope.) He will try to be home to-night; he 
is out on the road to-day. And he says that he thinks the 
strike can all be arranged. I have written my father, and 
I have recommended the same thing. 

Father Quinnaillion. Que Dieu vous benisse, mon fils. 
And James Gilbert, too. He ‘ave made it possible (he ges- 
tures with the envelope) zat I can go at vunce. Iam glad 
I s’all see ’im. I ‘ave seen ’is vife and ze children. 

Durham. Then I will bid you good-morning. I fear I 
shall not see you again, as you leave, of course, by the 
down-town station; and Muir and I expect to spend the 
night at the little station near the Gilberts’s. I dare say 
now all danger of that sort of thing is over; still, we shall 
stay until articles of peace are concluded and Higgins and 
the rest are on deck again. Good-morning. 

[They shake hands, and Durham makes an admirable 
pedal mount, going away swiftly and smoothly. 

Father Quinnaillion. A kind young man. Al! so many 
are kind here! 

[He sits down on the bench in the little garden; his head 
sinks on his breast in deep and sad thought. Mean- 
while Lyddy Black, Stumpy’s wife, whose face was 
seen at the window in the first act, comes in, leading 
her little two-year-old child. She has tried to tidy 
her poor toitet, and the child wears a clean though 
Saded little woollen frock. It is a pretty child, but 
looks delicate. She sits down with the child on the 
church steps. 

Iyddy. 1 don’t know where else to go for ‘im. And 
baby’s tired. (She draws the child to her, sighing.) 1 wisht 
we'd never have to tramp another day, baby, so I do. 

[Chiid looks up and down the street, and suddenly 
jumps up and patters off a few steps with his uncer- 
tain childish gait, shouting: **Papa tumin’! Papa 
tumin’!” 

Enter Stumpy, scowling; he would pass the two, but is not 
proof against the sight of the little swaying, eager figure 
and the happy little voice. He slouches up to the steps and 
takes the child in his arms. 

Stumpy (affecting ease and a jovial recklessness). Hullo, 
kid! Hullo, Lyddy! 

LIyddy. Oh, Sam (Sam is Stumpy’s name, that his parents 
and not the ‘‘ gang” gave him), Pes glad to see you! I 
been at the Higginses’ all this time. 

Stumpy. Tuesday, Wednesday — to-day’s Thursday. 
Find out anything? 

Iyddy. 1 found out they was awful kind people. They 
let me stay for jest what I could do to help about the 
house, and Mrs. Higgins said I done real well, and if Hig- 
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“*YOU VILL TELL EVERYTING NOT TO ZE PRIEST, BUT TO JEAN ANTOINE QUINNAILLION, ZE MAN, ZE CITIZEN.’” 


gins got work again she'd be glad to pay me. And Dr 
Dale give baly some medicine jest picked him up. Sam 
(her handsome, hard face grows wistful and timid ; she puts 
out her tanned hawt and pats the baby's little bare leg. The 
hand trembles +lightly)—oh, Sam, the Higginses have a 
beautiful home! 

S/ umpy (wondering what excuse he shall make to get away) 
Umph! Have they? 

Lyddy. 1 should say! Cabinet orgin. Carpit with roses 
on the floor. Sewing-machine. Three rocking-chairs, It’s 
lovely! Do you remember, Sam, when we had three 
rooms, and little Sam was alive, and we had a sewing 
machine and a pair of piller-shams? 

Stumpy. What the devil's the use of thinking of them 
times? They're gone 

Lyddy. Wouldin't it be nice to have a house to go to in 
the evenin’, and a fire and something nice and hot wait 
ing for you, and never have to be feared of dogs? 

Stumpy. What in h you driving at? 

Lyddy (trembling with excitement). Sam, Dr. Dale will 
get a job for me and a carpenter job for you; Father 
Quinnaillion knows somebody. Sam, think of baby! You 
know I never suid a word, but I'm sure little Sam, getting 
so wet out trampin’ that night, give him the— 

Stumpy (furiously). Will you stop? Do you s'pose J 
like this dog's life? Why do I git half full every time I 
kin git 2 chance? You know I never got full before; you 
know its jest to keep me from remembering. D—— ’em! 
they've shoved me into the dirt, and now I've got a chance 
to pay ‘em off; and I will, too! 

[ lle jumps up and is about to go, but she detains him 

Lyddy. Please don't, 8am! T'hese folks here ‘ain't done 
any harm to you,Sam. And there's baby—it’s him I’m 
thinking of; 1 want him to grow up a good man. We 
didn't even have a coffin 

Stumpy. Quit that! Now, I'll tell you, I can’t stop! 
Ivan wou't let go. I’ve got to mind him or he'll do me 
up, him and his crowd; they'll call me a scab and a traitor, 
and you'll find me with my throat cut. I dun'no’s I care, 
though. You say the word and I'll tell Ivan to go ahead. 

lyddy, Ain't there no way out? 

Stumpy. No, there ain't. He's got me—tied up in a 
hard knot. But (foreing a smile) we don't need to be so 
down on our luck, Lyddy; we'll have the hot meals and 
plenty of ‘em, and we'll live high. I'm going to buy a 
kit of carpenter's tools aud git you some clo’es. Don't 
you feel bud, Lyddy! 

Lyddy (seared). Sam! You ain't going to do—that? 

Stumpy (scowling). Oh, you make me tired! I'm off. 
(1le returns to clutch her shoulder and whisper fiercely.) 1 
don't know how much you know or think you know; but 
by —— if you peach, you'll kill me, that’s all! 

[He releases her with such harsh suddenness that she 
Salis back, and he runs away. 
Lyddy. Sam! Sam! (She runs after him, but the child 


calls and she goes back, takes him in her arma, and bursts 
into tears.) Oh, baby, it ain’t no use! And I wanted to 
be like folks again. I got it all planned out, but it ain't 
no use! 

[During the interview Father Quinnaillion has hardly 
lifted his head, but the clatter of Stumpy’s feet on 
the brick pavement as he runs past arouses him. He 
looks up and sees the woman and the child. 

Futher Quinnaillion. She isin trouble. Ah, 1 recognize 
her. It is the tramp man | tried to help. A weak man, 
but not all bad. 

[ He rises and goes up to her. At his approach she would 
rise herself and run away, but she is hampered by 
the child and by a feeling that she does not recognize 
in her own mind 

Father Quinnaillion. My daughter, vill you not come 
into my garden aud rest? It is pleasant for ze child. 
He is ver’ tired 

Lyddy (after an instant’s hesitation, brushing her hand 
across her red and swollen eyes). Well, I don’t care. 

| They go into the garden, and the child is placed on the 
grass before a tiny bed of tulips. 

Father Quinnaillion. He vill catch col on ze grass. See, 
I put ‘im on ze bench and give him a flower. (He picks 
a tulip and gives it to the child.) Zere, be good. Now are 
you not ze wife of Black zat vas vork for us here? 

Lyddy (sullenly). 8’ posin’ T am? 

Father Quinnaillion. Aud you are a Cavolic? 

Lyddy (more sullenly). 8 posin’ 1 am? 

Father Quinnaillion. Zen if you are in trouble here is 
vere to go for help. 

Lyddy. 1 don't want no help. 

Father Quinnaillion. Zat is different to me. Often I 
am glad, me, for help. My child, ze good Dr. Dale ’as tol’ 
me ‘ow ve can get a good place for you in ze country— 

Lyddy. 1 can't take it 

Father Quinnaillion. And vy? 

Lyddy. My Wwusband’s got suthin’ else he likes better; 
and [ got to go with him 

Father Quinnaillion (looking at her mildly but keenly). 
Is it so good a job? we honest? 

Lyddy (confuxed but dogged). It’s good enough, I guess; 
anyhow, he’s going to take it, 

Father Quinnaillion, Vere is it? 

Lyddy (tossing her head), 1 dun'no’; out in the country. 

Father Quinnaillion (aside). 1 surely saw that Black 
with Ivan Proutty. I think she knows more than she 
wants to tell. (Aloud.) I hope it vill be a good steady 
job—for zis lille fellow’s sake. He looks ver’ bright, but 
not ver’ strong. 

Lyddy, Oh, he’s healthy—he’s real tough! 

[But she keeps her eyes on the child, and there is a 
Srightened look in them. 

Father Quinnaillion. I had spoke to Mrs. Gilbert. She 
is not of my congregation, but ver’ kind to my poor. She 


‘ave some furniture she is villing to give you. Zere is a 
lil’le ’ouse on ze place; your ‘usban’, being a carpentaire, 
he can put it easy in repair. Zey vill give ze lumbuaire, 
and you could paint and have some papaire; zey give ze 
paint and all. It is a good chance 

Lyddy. 1 can’t helpit. Lain'tthe one totalk to. You 
ain't wanting me to leave my husband? 

Father _— naillion (his manner changing to a dignity 
which she has never seen in the kind and simple old man) 
No; Iam vanting you to save him 

Lyddy (shrinking into herself). 1 dun'no’ what you mean 
I got to go now. 

Father Quinnaillion, Sit still, my daughter. 1 know 
more zan you zink of your ‘usban’. He tol’ me he vas 
in ze prison. He tol’ me ‘ow he los’ vork and couldn't 
find ‘im again. It is so in ze vorl’; ze man zat zink, 
**Oh,T can do lille wrong,I can idle, I can derink a lil'le, 
I can be vild on ze strike, 1 can drop out by myself for a 
vile,” zat man drop out of ze ranks, ver’ careless; but ven 
he vill come in again, ven he is “red to be a fool, zere is 
no place left. 

Lyddy. That's so; and he ‘ain't got nochance. "Tain't 
fair 

Father Quinnaillion, But perhaps ven all ze vorl’ look 
dark to him, and he is sick to be outside, vile ze procession 
of honest men zat vork and can hol’ up ze head ven zey 
meet a policeman, ze men zat ‘ave hopes for zeir children, 
zey go by ‘im, and no empty place for ‘im, but all ze vorl’ 
hunting ’im down—perhaps, | say, to him, looking on wiz 
zis heavy heart, desperate, discouraged, zere come kind 
men and say: ‘‘Ve make a place for you. Step in; keep 
zat place for your child!” Vat vill zat mando? If he say, 
“Yes, 1 zank you,” and take zat place, and vork—for he 
is a good vorkman, he knows how to vork—zen, lil'le by 
lil’le, he vill get on, he vill make frien’s. Ze house get 
more comforts. His vife vear better clo’es. Ze lil'le boy 
go to school— Vy do you get up? 

[Lyddy has risen; her face ix white; there is an air 
of tormented resolution over her whole person. 

Lyddy. 1 dou’t want to hear you talk, father; it makes 
me feel too bad. 

Father Quinnaillion. Sit down, my poor child. Do you 
suppose Ido not know zat Black vas wiz Ivan Proutty? 
No, be cannot hear us. He is gone. But be vas wiz 
your ‘usban’ vor no good zings, On ze vun hand is vat 
ve, your true frien’s, offer you; on ze ozzer is a roud 
darker, harder zan ze hard, dark road zat you know. 
My daughter, you have come to ze turning of ze roads; 
look at your lil'le child, and tell me vich you vill take. 

Lyddy (weeping ; she sobs). | always wanted to be like 
folks; and Sam wants to, too, but he’s afraid. You don't 
know. But I will confess—I'll go into the church and 
confess! 

Father Quinnaillion (rising and standing over her at 
his full height). No, wy daughter, you vill not go into 
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ze church and cong to ze priest. You 
vill tell everyzingg@fot ta ze priest, but to 
Jean Antoine Quinnaillion, ze man, ze citizen. 
And he s‘all be free to help you—and to help 
every vun. Come. 

Lyddy (sinking on her knees before him). 
Father, you will save Sam? 
thing I know if you will promise to save 
Sam! 

Father Quinnaillion. 
yes, I vill save Sam, 


his hand, and the child climbs off the 
bench for the flower, which has fallen on 
to the grass 

[ro BR CONTINUED.) 


THE MOST OBJECTIONABLE 


( F the three D’s which some one says are 

not to be discussed in polite society— 
dress, domestics, and diseases— surely the 
last named is the most objectionable. And 
yet persons who would scorn to discuss with 
a comparative stranger the merits of the 
clothes they have selected for the winter, or 
the faults of their servants, will, without 
hesitation, expatiate upon their numerous 
ailments and seem to glory therein. It is 
appalling to note how many hypochondriacs 
there are in the world. And a hypochondriac 
is not necessarily a person who has only im 
aginary ailments, but he is also one who 
thinks constantly of any illness to which he 
isa prey. Such people are met daily, and 
they amuse or disgust us, according to our 
mood, by the recital of their pains, aches, and 
symptoms. They seldom interest us. It is 
not only the coarse and uneducated person 
who thus pours forth his woes to an unsym 
pathetic public. We expect such things from 
the lower classes, for their illnesses are their 
chief amusements, and often a weak heart 
or diseased lungs lend them importance in 


their own eyes and the eyes of their friends. | 
an educated woman | 


But one often meets 
who literally glories in -her infirmities, and 
talks more 
any other subject. Said 
some woman ; 

‘1 had been afraid to meet her, for I fear 
ed she was so clever she would scorn to talk 
to commonplace me. But five minutes’ con 
versation soon showed me where her weak 
point was. I touched that and she immedi 
ately became eloquent, and condescended to 
talk to me for three-quarters of an hour.” 

** And what was the all-engrossing topic?” 
asked a friend. 

‘Inflammatory rheumatism! I happened 
to mention that [ had heard she had been a 
victim to it. That was enough. There were 
henceforward no awkward pauses in the con- 
versation.” 

It is odd that any one should want to con- 
fide the particulars of her illnesses to the 
world atlarge. She would not tell a stranger 
of a disorderly room or an untidy closet in 
her house. Why, then, should she betray the 
same disagreeable facts concerning her phy- 
sical mechanism? It is time that refined per- 
sons learned that disease is not a pleasing or 
elevating topic for drawing-room conversa- 
tion. When this fact is recognized there will 
be fewer imaginary ills, and the diseases that 
do exist will not be forced upon our observa- 
tlon 
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MAIDS’ CAPS. 


LMOST every house-mother has had un- 
fA pleasant experiences with maids who 
refuse lo wear Caps or W ho wear them under 
protest, regarding them as an odious badge 
of servitude. To make them unpopular in 
the eyes of her mistress, an obdurate maid 
will wear them unbecomingly adjusted, and 
will snatch them off whenever there occurs 
an hour's respite from appearance on duty. 

One determined and ingenious young walt- 
ress was known to deliberately soil a new 
cap by presumably using it as a duster with- 
in its first twenty-four hours. As a matter 
of fact, a cap gives a look of neatness and 
refinement to one who might otherwise fail 
to exhibit these qualities. The odium of a 
specific costume for house servants is to be 
removed through the benign and ever-in- 
creasing influence of the training-schools for 
domestics. The cap and apron are to be be 
stowed as an honor, for none will be permit 
ted to wear those of a certain pattern except 


I'll tell every- | 


Wiz God's help— | 
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gredients together. Cook as you would 
cakes, on a griddle, and serve very hot. They 
are eaten with butter, and as a vegetable. 

A delicious dessert is sweet-potato fritters, 
These are made by using grated boiled sweet- 
potatoes instead of the squash, as in the above 
receipt. Drop in boiling fat and iy toa 
golden brown. Serve at once with the fol- 
lowing sauce: Cream together 3 table-spoon- 
fulsof butter and 2 cups of sugar. Heat-(in 


| a double boiler) 2 wine-glasses of claret into 
[ The curtain descends as she tries to kisa | 





which has been stirred a teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg. Stir the hot wine into the 
creamed butter and sugar, turn all into a 
saucepan set in another of hot water; as the 
sauce becomes hot, beat steadily until it is 
foamy. Send at once to the table. This 
sauce is poured over each fritter as it is 
served. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
F we review our life at middle age, we 
are apt to find that what we have most 


dreaded, what has made us most unhappy, 
is but a shadow of the imagination. 


Woman is in most_cases as amiable as man 
is otherwise. But when she is irritable by 
temperament, and has never subjected her 
irritation to any sort of discipline, a striped 
hyena is companionable by comparison. 


Man’s fortune depends far less on will, 
effort, and circumstances combined than on 
temperament alone. 


Since through Nature’s law we are all 
born inevitably of love, he whose life lacks 
that one essential is a contradiction and a 
failure. 

It is better to be disappointed throughout 
life in every hope we have cherished than to 
be deficient in hope. The extinction of hope 
is virtually death. 


To lose our last friend is sad indeed, but 


| nothing like so sad as never to have gained 


fluently upon them than upon | 





girls who have won the right through rigor- | 
ous training, and have received diplomas as | 


competent in their departments. Thus the 
badge of servitude becomes a badge of profi 
ciency, like the uniform of a trained nurse 


SQUASH CAKES AND SWEET- 

POTATO FRITTERS. 
= a certain farm-house 

the frugal housewife utilizes left-over 
vegetables in such a way as to make their 
second appearance more welcome than the 
first. One of her specialties is squash cakes, 
a receipt for which I herewith give : 

Two cupfuls of boiled squash mashed 
and rubbed through a colander; 3 eggs, 
beaten light; 2 table-spoonfuls of cream; 1 
table -spoonful of melted butter; about 2 
table-spoonfuls of flour. Beat the eggs into 


the squash, then, slowly, the cream, the 
melted butter, salt to taste, and, lastly, the 


flour. Add this last cautiously, as some 
flour thickens more than others, “and in this 
case just enough is needed to ‘hold the in- 


in New England | 
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Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than OWE 
CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 





BAZAR 


Royal Saves Doubly 


Do not be deluded by the de- 
ceptive claim of economy for the 
cheap baking powders. Instead of 
saving, their use results in a waste- 
fulness of the most serious type. 

First, there is the loss of an 
occasional baking. Flour, butter, 
and eggs cost too much to run the 
risk of spoiling them with an infe- 
rior baking powder. Royal’s work 
is uniformly perfect, and good ma- 
terials are never wasted where it is 
used. 

In the second place, the adulter- 
ants which are used to cheapen the 
cost of the low-priced baking pow- 
ders have a most harmful effect 
upon the health. No prudent per- 
son will risk an attack of indiges- 
tion to save a few cents on baking 
powder. Royal Baking Powder is 
absolutely pure and wholesome, 
and actually adds anti-dyspeptic 
qualities to the food. 

Thus the use of the Royal is 
doubly economical. 
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Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 

Does he want your chim- 
neys to break ? 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Floating White Soap. 


Made from the freshest and purest material, 
A fine soap for fine uses, Will not 
injure the most delicate fabrics; 
will not shrink woolens, 


YOU WANT TO KNOW 
Anything about Life Insurance 


The Prudential 


can tell you, and sell you, any form of policy 
which may be desired. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


is one of the most progressive 
Companies in the world. It has 





$19,541,827 
14,158,445 
4,034,116 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 








VIOLETTE DE LA REINE | 


Leading druggists and department stores now sell 
it, or send 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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Themodem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 
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AUTUMN GOWN WITH FLOUNCED SKIRT. 
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CREPE DE CHINE GOWN. 


MEN'S AUTUMN FASHIONS. 

oo seems to exist an impression among the manufacturers and the tailors that 

the autumn is to be carly and cold, and that snow may be expected long before 
Thanksgiving. At least this is so if one may judge from the heavy materials which 
are already being shown for the autumn fashions. Tweeds and cheviots and homespuns 
will be worn in business and morning suitings. There is little variation in the colors, 
gray mixtures leading and brown closely following. The rough blue cheviots, which 
were quite popular this summer, make capital autumn sack suits, and with light over- 
coats will be worn well into the winter. The double-breasted reefers of this muterial 
and in the same color in the smooth goods are yet very fashionable. They are dressy, 
and on tall and thin men are quite sightly, but they accentuate stoutness and smallness 
of stature. Al|l sack suits otherwise will be made single-breasted. Men returning from 
England seem to have taken to checks, and there is a disposition to make them popular 
thisautumn. A very smart suit, fresh from a London tailor, was of dark gray turning 
to drab homespun with the check bar black. The English still cling to the morning or 
cutaway coat in all rough materials, but this one was a sack, just slightly cut-away 
atthe bottom, In this country it would be called a three-button sack cut-away, There 
are many cut-away suits in rough goods for morning and business wear, but they can 
only be worn by the tall man, who seems to have the preference in tailors’ models. But 
short men have theirinnuings in the striped cheviots and the dark materials with a white 
stripe pattern which were so much seen this summer, and which will be reproduced in 
heavier cloths, Before dismissing this branch of the subject it would be well to give 
the measurements of the American tailors in regard to the cut-away business coats. 
The waist length is put at 19 and the full length at 33 inches. Double-breasted fancy 
waistcoats will be much the fashion, especially with men who can wear these long- 
waisted cut-aways. Trousers are cut this year so as to taper a little more, but neither 
too tight nor too loose: at the bottom about 174 inches, and at the knee about 19 

The English frock-coat is made with silk facings and flat braiding. It is rather loose, 
but not too loose, and reaches quite down to the bend of the knee. ‘Bhe skirts are close- 
fitting and the material a dull vicufia, It is of course double-breasted. The Amer- 
ican is a little freer than the English, but about the same proportions. The coat has 
a long collar, two inches wide at the ends, and peaked lapels. There is a silk roll faced 
to the button holes. ‘Trousers to be worn with frock-couts are of caslimeres or worsteds 
in narrow striped patterns on dark grounds. Waistcoats with frock-coats will be 
double-breasted, any number of those in fancy silks being popular. 

In evening dress there is some innovation. The shawl-collar evening coat is again 
being advocated by the tailors. In England it is called the roll collar, and the collar 
itself and the lapel roll to the waist, and are covered with heavy twilled silk or peau de 
soie. The waistcoat has a pear-shaped opening, and is trimmed with narrow wave 
braid. It has no collar. The material is dull surface worsted, and the body and 
skirts of the coat are lined throughout with silk. The peaked-lapel evening coats are 
much more conservative, and really in much better form. They have an extremely 
long collar, and are silk-faced to the edge or to the button-holes, The American coats 
have a waist length of 18 and a full length of from 87 to 38 inches. In London, Lord 
Rosebery recently appeared in one of these penked-lapel coats, with the silk facings 
brought out to the extreme edge. The skirts were very long, and the garment was 
lined with heavy silk. The double-breasted white Marseilles waistcoat is much worn 
with evening dress, and military ideas coming greatly into favor, the last evening 
trousers from London have two lines of braid down the sides. 

The Tuxedo will retain the shawl collar, although there are garments made with 
peaked lapels. At Homburg am Englishman wore a Tuxedo of black silk velvet, 
with a roll collar covered with silk,and a single-breasted white waistcoat, with a horse- 
shoe front and agate buttons, This is not in the best form. The velvet-collared coat 
is also one of the has-beens. 
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In overcoats the Engli-h covert hus become shorter than ever, It should be but 
four inches longer than a sack-coat, and should never be worn over a frock. ‘The 
material is water proof. There are double rows of stitching, even as many as six 
of these, on the cuffs. There is no breast pocket, and in fact this is banished now 
from all properly made coats of any description. ‘The collar is of the same ma- 
terial as the coat, but silk-faced to the lapels. The double-breasted Chesterfield 
overcoat reaches to about the calf of the leg. The lapels are about four inches 
in width, and the collar is velvet, black or a shade darker than the goods. The 
popular material is beaver, and browns and grays the favorite colors. 

In many of the outing suits the knicker breeches are made of different ma 
terial from the coat and waistcoat, Leather leggings are much in favor. They 
button down the centre of the leg. Brown is the hue most prevalent in these. 
The box-cloth is banished from the knickers, the leggings coming up over the knee 

During the early weeks of autumn many of the haberdashers are having bar 
gain sales of shirts, As the linen colored, the pinks and the blues with the narrow 
cuff will be in fashion in the country and nearly everywhere until very late in the 
winter, this is really the time to invest. In evening shirts, two and three buttons, 
with a revival of the three, will still be in fashion. 

Neck-wear will as yet be litle changed. The turn-down collars and butterfly 
bow have been more worn this past summer than ever, and they will continu 
until snowtime. The dark colored silks with small white figures are the favorite 
materials for ties. The Derby hat will be black or brown. The brim is about 1] 
inches, and the crown belled about 6 inches. The silk hats have very curly brims 
and straight crowns. Black leather shoes and boots, patent-leather walking 
boots, buttoned, and patent-leather pumps, all round or squared toed, will be the 
mode in foot-wear. Russet boots will be worn in the country for sports and on 
rainy days with light tweed sack suits. 


AUTUMN GOWNS. 

GRACEFUL gown of black lace and net made over colored lining, shown 
on the front page, is suitable for street wear at this season, and for house wear 
all winter, The lining is of rose-colored taffeta, the silk skirt being made sepa- 
rate from that of black Chantilly lace which covers it. The wai-t is composed of 
strips of the lace and narrow ruchings, The skirt, made entirely of the lace, has 
wide flounces upon the back, the lowermost extending also across the front. Belt 
and collar are of deep geranium-colored taffeta silk. Hat of rough braid, trimmed 
up at one side with a knot of geranium-colored velvet, a rhinestone buckle, and 

black and white ostrich feathers. 

A gray crépe de Chine gown is trimmed with heavy white lace, three bands of 
lace extending around the upper part of the skirt, while two narrow ruffles of 
crépe border the foot. The full waist is of lace bands and crépe, the crépe shirred 
to form narrow puffs; the sleeves ure strapped with lace bands. Collar and belt are 
of coral-pink satin. Hat of rough braid worn far down over the eyes, with trim 
ming of chenille net and white ostrich tips. 

A gown of dove-gray cloth is composed of a plain skirt of the cloth and a 
fanciful waist of Irish point lace banded with strips of gray cloth on which are 
narrow lines of black velvet ribbon. The collar and the ruffle which edge the 
slanting front are of white crépe de Chine. Threefold ruffles of the lace form 
epaulettes on the sleeves. The deep belt is of black velvet. The hat is of gray 
velvet, with ostrich tips. 


AUTUMN GOWN OF GRAY CLOTH 








is4 
THE LATEST DESIGNS IN 
HATS. 
See illustration on page 782. 


T= hats made for late summer and in 
tended to be worn over into the au 
tumn always embody the newest features, 
and afford hints and suggestions of what is 
to come From Aitken & Co. are some 
charming designs. A large cream-colored 
Leghorn has the crown trimmed with tiny 
frills of narrow yellow Valenciennes lace, 
ind the brim draped with white tulle which 
fastens three long white plumes, 





| it all too much to injure it, 
| the tourist came. He had long been dreaded. 
The white | 


taffeta parasol and white ruche of mousseline | 


de sole add also to the effect 


A walking hat of rough white straw is | 


trimmed with stiff white wings, in front a 
bow of white taffeta, and has long [black 
plumes on either side. Under the brim at 
the back are rosettes of white taffeta 

Another rough white straw hat is turned 
up at the left side to show a bunch of green 
On the top of the hat are soft white 
ostrich tips with a high stiff bow of white 
taffeta, which gives height and a smart look 
A wide white tie, with the ends tied in front 
in bow-knot, is worn with this hat 

In mousseline de soie and yellow lace isa 
smart hat, with crown of straw, and odd ef 
fect of black velvet cache-peigne and band 
around the crown. A cluster of white tips 
is placed at the left of the crown 

Purple straw draped with white lace is 
another combination, made more effective by 
cluster of big purple silk flowers, The brim 
is flat and edged with white lace. A broad 


roses 


bow of purple taffeta ribbon stands up in | 


front, while the ends cover the crown. At 
the left side is a high spray of big purple 
silk flowers with buds 

A rougii silvery straw trimmed with pur- 
ple taffeta bow and bunches of clover is ex 
ceedingly smart and quite novel in design 
The brim is covered with pleated taffeta 
ribbon and edged with velvet. Bunches of 
shaded clover are around the crown and 
under the brim at the back, while wide bows 
of taffeta ribbon give breadth and height. 


THE WAYS OF THE TOURIST. 


W HAT fields for the study of character | 


are there in railroad trains, steamers, 
ind hotels, or, in fact, wherever a number of 
strangers are crowded in together for a long 
er or a shorter period! 
traits of people seem to be brought to the 
surface and displayed in all their ugliness in 
such places! One does not have to go far to 
realize the selfishness and thoughtlessness of 
too many of his fellows. 
get the best places t is a question of the 
survival of the fittest. The strong succeed, 
and the weak go to the wall. 

Men will occupy, with their bags and coats, 
whole seats in a crowded car, and calmly 
look out of the window while people are go- 
ing up and down the aisle to find a place to 
sit, and then, when they are politely re- 
quested to make room, they look surprised 
and sulky, and grumblingly remove their 
possessions 

The other day, when luncheon was being 
ordered on a train bound on a long day's 


How the unlovely | 
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this was the especial joy of the little village. 
It was really enchanting with its cool shade 
and hanging moss. At the entrance a great 
tree had fallen and made an arch over the 
path. Its trunk was covered with ferns, and 
just in the centre of the arch, on the tree, a 
beautiful air-plant had grown and was send 
ing up its long red blossoms. 

There had been no necessity for ugly 
sign-boards asking people not to hack the 
trees or destroy the plants. Everybody loved 
But last winter 





He came with a big clasp-knife and dug 
it into the smooth trunks of the royal palms 
to see if they were hard or soft; he picked 
and cut everything within reach; he wan 
dered through the tangle, and pulled down 


| all the moss; he stripped the tree trunk of 


| oe juicy fruits of summer are preserved 
They scramble and _ to be first and to | 





journey, one man, more outspoken in his | 


selfishness than most others, after he had 
given his order, said to the waiter, in a tone 
that could be heard half the length of the 
car: ‘‘ 1 want you to serve me first. I can’t 
wait all the afternoon!” 

As soon as they begin to travel, many 
people seem to lose all sense of others’ rights, 
and to seek their own comfort and pleasure 
at whatever expense to those around them. 
So true is this, indeed, that the word ‘‘ tour- 
ist” has become almost a term of reproach, 
and in many places the very name carries 
terror with it to all but the hackmen and 
hotel-keepers 

It is not to be wondered at, for wretched 
indeed is that place which is ‘‘ discovered ” 
by tourists. I have known two or three 
such, quiet, beautiful places where one could 
live undisturbed and free from intrusion 
until the day of discovery came, and then 
all was suddenly changed. There was no 
longer peace or enjoyment, but one had to be 
constantly on his guard not to be trampled 
over or pushed aside by the eager tourists in 
their mad rush after something new or ex- 
citing. They despoiled everything. If one 
was so unfortunate as to be a householder 
and to have carefully kept grounds that he 
had labored over for years to make beauti- 
ful, they tramped over his lawns and picked 
his flowers and fruit. They carried guns and 
shot his birds; and post his place as he 
would, threatening trespassers with all the 
terrors of the law, it was of no avail—they 
still came. They seemed to think it had 

ill been made ready especially for them. 

In a beautiful lithe Southern place last 
winter there was a striking as of van- 
dalism. It was a lovely spot that a few North- 
crn people had found some years ago, where 
they had established winter homes as far 
from civilization and the tourist as they 
could get. With infinite pains, under the 
disadvantage of being such a distance from 
the world and its markets, they labored to 
increase the natural beauties of their little 
wilderness, and very justly they took great 
pride in it 

There were trees and shrubs, beautiful 
groves of palms, and lovely flowers. In one 
place a wild tangle -had n left, through 
which a rough, winding path was cut, and 





its ferns and its air-plant; he seemed to take 
the greatest joy in mutilating and destroying 
whatever was beautiful. There was nothing 
he did not think to do, and when he had 
gone, at every turn there were found pitiful 
marks of his presence. 

It was hard on those who had tried to 
make the place beautiful, and it must have 
been very little satisfaction to the people 
who had destroyed so much of their work. 
The worst of it is that it will happen again 
next year and every year in hundreds of 
places so long as thoughtlessness and self 
ishness govern those whose chief occupation 
is to go about and amuse themselves. 

It seems hopeless to try to deal with peo 
ple of this sort. Nothing seems to appeal to 
them, and one cannot keep everything under 
lock and key, nor does one like to have a 
quarrel always on one’s hands. It is to be 
hoped that some day the tourist will learn 
a much-needed lesson, and have impressed 
upon him the virtues of the Golden Rule. 


A TRICK WITH OVERSHOES. 
Wp mother knows how hard it is to 

4 put on a child's rubbers over his heavy 
shoes, and many a nurse will testify to a bent 
thumb nail and an abraded finger received 
during this troublesome performance. One 
mother discovered, by accident, that by the 
use of a shoe-horn the fractious rubber be- 
came amenable to treatment. She slips the 
shoe-horn into the back of the rubber while 
the child presses his foot down, and Jo! the 
overshoe is on, sure and firm, and the mo 
ther’s temper and fingers unharmed. It isa 
trick that is worth the trying 


} 
| 
| 
A FRUIT MELANGE. 


for winter use in many ways. Simplest 
of all, inasmuch as no cooking is required, is 
the fruit mélange. As the name indicates, 
it is merely a commingling of all fruits, pre 
served in the same receptacle at odd times 
and in the order of their ripening 

The fruits selected must be sound; ber 
ries are hulléd; cherries, plums, and peaches 
stoned, and the peaches peeled and quartered 
A pound of granulated sugar is allowed for 
each pound of prepared fruit. Begin by put 
ting 2 pounds of strawberries in the bottom 
of a broad stone jar; add a pound of goose- 
berries (unless the seeds are objectionable) 
and 2 pounds of cherries of the same or of 
different colors, and sprinkle each layer of 
fruit with its own weight of sugar. Dis 
solve an ounce of salicylic acid in a pint of 
pure alcobol, and pour it over the fruit. It 
will rise above it and act as a preservative. 
Cover the jar with stiff paper, and set in a 
cool, dry spot. 

At convenient intervals black berries (these 
used sparingly, on account of their strong 
flavor), raspberries, currants (both white and 
red), plums, peaches, chopped eonee 
and slices of banana and orange sre added, 
always with an equal weight of sugar, but 
without increasing the amount of alcohol. 

In the autumn the contents of the jar are 
well stirred and then filled into glass jars, to 
be used as a preserve as occasion requires, 
or as a delicious filling for tarts and pies. 
The surplus juice may be bottled and used 
as a foundation for pudding sauce. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUPPLEMENT 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


Ask your jeweler for a WaLTHAM 
watch and he will supply it, no matter if 


he happens to have personal prejudices in 


favor of some other. Insist upon having 
a WALTHAM and no other. There are 
other American watches and other Ameri- 
can watch companies, but none of them 
can make a WALTHAM watch. The 
American Waltham Watch Company 1s 
the first American company; the first to 
be organized (nearly half a century ago), 


and the first at the present time in the 


‘quality and volume of its product. 
WaLTHAM watches are all good time- 


keepers—some of them better suited for 
one class of service, some for another. 

We particularly recommend the move- 
ment engraved with our trade-mark 
“Riverside,” as combining high quality 
and medium price. 


AMERICAN Wa .LtrHaM WatcH Co 


Waltham, Mass. 
For sale by all jewelers. 
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BOYS”’°GIRLS (“aero Gane 


Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, and Toilet Sets, Face Powder ' 





solt, smooth, and beauti- 
ful; nourishes the sensi- f 






























Once when I saw a dirty, 


The summer breeze, which 
Whispered, ‘‘ Behold the so 


saristiae 
wit 


yellow tins, with our 


other way. 
THE N. 









Two Pictures 


Wherein a drove of wallowing hogs was barred, 
Whose banquet shocked the nostril and the cye, 
Out spake a voice, ‘‘ Behold the source of lard!” 


I fled, and saw a field that seemed at first, 
One glistening mass of roses pure and white, 
With dewy buds 'mid dark green foliage nursed, 

And, as I lingered o’er the lovely sight, 


wholesome, digestible beef suct, and is endorsed by medi- 
cal and cooking authorities as healthful, appetizing, nutritious. 
The genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere ip one to ten pound 


cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. Not guaranteed if sold in any 
Made only by 
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with @&, @T, and @1@ orders. Now is your | 
chance to yet orders for our TEAS, COFFEES, j f 
Etc. Send for new Premium and Reduced | makes the complexion 
Price-list, THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA Co., 
gt & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 289 


tive nerves and brings ¢ 
the natural bloom and 


3 freshness of a healthy 
skin It is the most 
Perfect Face Powder 
{ and Greatest Beautifier 
: 2 oe in the world. 


_ % Wm other 
Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 
Price, 50 cts. per box. Of all Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, ( 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


New York. Montreal. 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD. 


AuTHOR oF ‘*‘Mrs. GERALD,’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


MONEY LOST 


” Wy At if we should meet Esther Rice?” Isabel 

made this inquiry after they had fully started 
down the round. She was sitting up straight; she had the 
lines in one hand and the whip in the other. She did not 
glance at her companion as she asked the question, nor as 
she continued, a laugh in her voice and face, ‘‘ She would 
hurry through the neighborhood and tell that she had seen 
Isabel Keating carrying off Robert Nawn—-just as a hawk 
carries off a chicken, you know.” 

The girl's langh sounded clearly on the cold air. She 
touched her horse lightly with her whip. She knew that 
her companion was gazing intently at her, and that his 
face was serious. 

He did not reply, and the next moment, beneath his 
gaze, the girl’s face suffused with a yet deeper red. 

Robert withdrew his eyes. ‘‘1 don’t think Esther Rice 
would say you were carrying off a great prize,” he suid, 
with some bitterness. Atter an instant’s silence, he added, 
**It is 1 who would have the prize.” 

Then he turned and looked at her again; but their eyes 
did not meet. The young man was conscious of a certain 
excitement. He said to himself that he was excited be- 
cause he was remembering so clearly that evening, not yet 
six months ago, when this girl had told him that she loved 
him, and had put her arms about his neck and had kissed 
him. The next day he had married Olive Newcomb, be- 
cause, after all, he had loved Olive—oh yes, he had loved 
Olive. But he wondered what would have happened if 
Olive’s mother had not come to him. He thought he was 
sure that his father had preferred that he 
should marry Isabel—he thought so now, 
though a person could not always tell what 
old Mr. Nawn did think. And now Olive 
wus going against the old man. That was 
very annoying. She ought to know bet 
ter than todo that. It was unaccountable 
that she did not know better. Well, he had 
been crazy with love for Olive; but still 
he did not know how things would have 
turned out if Mrs. Newcomb had not come 
to him that day. And Olive was really dy 
ing forhim. Yes, he did know how things 
would have turned out—he would have 
been Isabel's husband by thi: time, and 
he would have had her money; and he 
Was almost sure now that Isabel was the 
one the old man wanted him to marry ; and, 
besides, Isabel had always possessed for 
him a sort of bewitchment. She was 
sumptuous and tropical. She had a way 
with her eyes. Robert's thoughts ran on 
hither and thither. He felt just now as if 
he had acted idiotically in every way. 
He did not wonder that his father often 
called him an idiot. He was an idiot. 

Isabel's clear voice, with the imperative 
ring in it, now asked: ** What are you 
thinking of, Rob? You look as black as 
if you were planning a murder.” 

They had crossed the Red Bridge and 
had left the hamlet behind them. The 
horse was walking up a hill through a 
pine wood. A squirrel had just run across 
the narrow track in front of them; some 
times a solitary flake of snow fluttered 
through the gray spaces of the air; a 
chickadee sang somewhere in the wood. 

Robert turned fully towards his ques 
tioner. His fine face was set in gravity. 
but his eyes were lustrous ‘It’s enoug! 
to make a man look gloomy to know some 
things about himself,” he replied. Isabel 
uttered a little exclamation, as if she were 
feigning alarm. Robert was thinking how 
meanly, in what an unpardonable manner, 
he had treated the girl beside him; and yet 
he thought that she must have forgiven 
him—because of her love for him. 

**So you know something about your 
self?” Isabel asked ‘You speak as if it 
were unusual for a man to have that sort 
of knowledge.” 

“It’s maddening to have it too late,” 
was the response 

Isabel sat silent. She whipped the 
horse, which started into a surprised trot, 
then fell back into a walk, for it was still 
climbing a steep hill. 

**T don’t know whether it’s unusual or 
not,” was the answer; ‘* but I hope it is— 
to have it—too late.” 

As he spoke the last words Robert felt 
the color rise to his face, and at the same 
time a dull consciousness came to him—a 
consciousness of disloyalty and falsehood 
and meanness. He made an impatient 
movement, as if to shake off that con- 
sciousness, for it brought him discomfort. 
After all,what had he said? Why, nothing 
—just nothing at all. 

He wished to meet Isabel's glance, but 
she was gazing straight ahead. She was 
lovely to look at this afternoon. Robert 
had a fleeting wish that Olive did not 
have to drudge so constantly, and so never 
have time to wear a fine frock. And Olive 
had lost something of that soft bloom of 
youth which is so attractive in a man’s 
eyes; and as for the fine frocks, he wonder- 
ed that he had thought of them, since she 
had never had any such aids to beauty. 
3ut she had worn light, fluffy gowns in 
the summer; they were cheap things, but 
beautiful, nevertheless. She must dress 

* Begun in Hanver’s Bazan No. 28, Vol. XXX. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


according to her work, and she worked all the time now. 
Again Robert's thoughts ran after each other confusedly, 
like things he could see and could not control. And that 
subtle and delightful excitement grew stronger. 

* Isabel,” he said, suddenly. Yes, it was a sort of in- 
toxication to be alone with this girl. If he had not turned 
into that road which was not the direct way to the fac- 
tory he should not have met her. It was a very strange 
thing that he had met her thus. ‘ Isabel,” he began again, 
“I've wanted to see you and ask you if you could—but 
no, it is impossible that any woman could ever forgive a 
man for doing what I’ve done. I don’t mean not marry- 
ing you”— now hurrying in his speech—*‘ you are well 
off in escaping that,” bitterly; ‘‘ but I treated you hor- 
ribly. I hate myself when | think of it—and I think of 
it a good deal. You can’t forgive me! I know you 
can’t!” 

Robert had placed his arm along the back of the seat, 
and he was leaning eagerly towards his companion. He 
saw her face slowly lose its bright color. He saw her 
lips tremble. She drew slightly away from him. 

“Oh, Isabel!” he exclaimed, in a whisper. Now she 
turned to him. At the end of a long mutual gaze Robert 
said again, ‘Oh, Isabel!” But this time in a different 
tone. Then he sat up suddenly and stiffly away from 
her. 

The horse had reached the top of the hill, and now 
began to trot down the long slope in front. Isabel gath- 
ered up the loosely hanging lines. She seemed intent 
upon holding them in a certain way. She reached for 
ward and placed the whip in its socket. Then she sat 
gazing forward at the horse's ears. 


‘*THe Two Satomes,” ETC. 


The animal went faster and fuster down the hill, and 
its driver presently had all she could do to’attend to him, 
But she was fully able to control him. She hung back 
steadily on the leathers, her eyes sparkling more and more 
as the pace increased, 

“ You're not afraid, are you, Rob?” she inquired, not re 
moving her eyes from those forward-pointing ears. 

Foz answer, young Nawn laughed. He was grateful 
for the swift race down over the snow. He knew that a 
false step made by that flying horse would send them top- 

ling and rolling over the hard crust; but what of that? 

le sut close to his companion; be put out his hand with 
an involuntary motion, and the next instant he was hold- 
ing her closely to him, but only so that she should not fall 
from the seat. His blood was rushing through his veins. 
Oh, what a dull, stupid life he had been living! 

As soon as the horse had reached a more level place 
Isabel soothed him into a slow trot; she talked genthy ta 
him, her voice soft and sweet. It seemed to Robert as if 
that voice was addressed to him, though the girl had im 
mediately moved away from his protecting arm, and was 
sitting as far from him as possible. 

The quick ride, the exhilarating cleaving of the air, had 
had upon Nawn the curious effect of making him feel 
more reckless—as if he had taken a heady wine. But 
when he turned to Isabel, hardly knowing what he was 
going to say, there was something in her appearance that 
made it impossible for him to speak. He questioned her 
with his glance, but she did not reply, 

Presently she made some commonplace, unimportant 
inquiry, and he replied in the same manner. But he re 
sented the change in her, aud was sulky all the rest of the 
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SHE NODDED CARELESSLY TO ROBERT'S “I'M MUCH OBLIGED TO YOU, ISABEL,” AND BEGAN TO TALK WITH THIS STKANGER. 
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way. Was she going to have that look in her eyes and 
then pretend not to have had it? 

Very soon now they entered the one long, populous 
street of the Falls Village. Here the Creeper grew strong- 
er avd faster in its flow, and turned mill machinery, and 
was in every way different from the still stream that glid- 
ed under the Red Bridge 

Robert got out of the sleigh; he turned to thank Isa- 
bel. Just then a young man came up quickly, doffing his 
hat to the girl—a well-dressed young fellow, with a city 
style” in his appearance. Isabel seemed to know him. 
She nodded carelessly in response to Robert's formal ** I'm 
much obliged to you, Isabel,” and directly began to talk 
with this stranger, who leaned against the sleigh, very 
much at his ease 

Robert stalked away, his head in the air, a bitterness in 
his heart which he could hardly understand, and which 
made him furiously indignant with the girl he had just 
left. And he had lost a half-day’s work by means of her; 
that meant money. He did not like to lose money. He 
had intended to work until night, and then walk over to 
the Falls. Although it was cloudy, there was a moon, 
and he was used to walking. 

He hurried into a more quiet street. He wished to get 
out of sight of those two whom he had just left. He 
thought that it would be a pleasure to him to go back and 
knock that young man down. He did not know that 
Isabel had such acquaintances. 
he know? He looked at his watch. If he lost no time 
he could be on his homeward way in an hour, It might 
sct in to snow at sunset. The flakes continued to drift 
down irresolutely and apparently with no object. Per- 
haps it would clear, after all. It was almost the full of 
the moon, and there was not often a storm then, or if 
there were one it was terrible. 

Robert now hastened to the house on the main street 
where he was to meet the prospective purchaser of the 
Raymore place. He perceived instantly that this man 
really wanted the place, and so he named a high price 
and rigidly adhered to it, putting on an appearance of 
not wishing much to sell, being indifferent, and whist- 
ling softly to himself as he gazed through the window. 
The man, after declaring that the price was outrageous, 
euded by buying and paying fifty dollars to hold the bar- 
gain. Robert's eyes sparkled, but he kept his lids lowered 
as he slowly counted the money and placed it in his 
pocket-book. 

Did you ever fancy that there was much self-reveal- 
ment in a man’s purse? This little leather receptacle tells 
if it belongs to a spendthrift—money easily leaves it; but 
the shabby, rubbed purse, where bank-notes seem to cling 
and multiply—who does not know that kind? This was 
the kind that Robert drew from bis pocket; and when he 
had placed the money in it be looked at it with a loving 
glance before he thrust it back into its place. 

There was one more errand. He examined the sky as 
he stepped into the street. It was still a filmy gray, and 
still those hesitating flakes came drifting towards the 
earth. Going down the sidewalk Robert’s eyes were 
caught by the displays in the shop-windows. He was 
moved to buy stuff for a new gown for his wife. There 
was something brown, with a tint of a bright color shot 
through it. He put his foot on the threshold; then he 
hesitated 

‘She won't miss it if I don’t get it,” he thought, ‘‘and 
I might better save my money. Money '!! be better than 
anything else.” 

He walked on; but he felt a faint glow at his heart just 
from the impulse he had smothered. He went in ata 
door that had a modest plate upon it which bore the 
words: 


7. H. Drake 
Stocks Bought and Sold. 


A thin man with a long white beard was sitting within, 
reading a newspaper. He looked up and then took off 
his spectacles. 

“That's you, is it, Mr. Nawn? I was hoping you'd 
eome in soon, Great break in 8S. & W. Gone down like 
a stone in a mill-pond. Do you want to sell out?” 

“ What —and lose?” asked Robert, his face growing 
white. 

He had put in one hundred dollars two years ago. 
Twice he had sold out, and each time he had made money 
—the first time twenty dollars and the next time twelve. 
He had told no one, but he had hugged the knowledge to 
himself. He wondered if his father ever made money in 
this way; he had never dared to ask. Robert was still 
very young and inexperienced, but he was bound always 
to do a safe thing, he told himself. Mr. Drake had said 
that there was nothing safer than 8. & W., and there was 
nobody more shrewd than Mr, Drake; besides, he knew 
the market. 

Yes, lose half now, rather than the whole later,” said 


Mr. Drake, easily. ‘'S. & W. is dead. I'll bet it'll be in 
a receiver's hands in three mouths. Better sell.” 

** How much is it?” 

‘Forty-two this morning.” Robert gasped. He had 


thought perhaps he could sell again and gain enough to 
make another hundred with what he had in his pocket. 
* Going down,” tersely, from Mr. Drake. ‘‘ Save what 
you can.” 
” So Robert gave orders to sell the next day, and Mr. 
Drake said ‘‘he’d wire in early in the morning.” Then 
he began to talk on the hard times, but Robert could not 
listen. He could hardly understand what the man said. 
He was continually counting up the money he had prob- 
ably lost. He had never lost a cent before. It was hor- 
rible. 

He was thankful that he had not bought that stuff for 
a new gown for Olive. He wondered if Olive really 
made as much butter as could be made from that amount 
of milk. Winter butter always sold at a higher price. 
It seemed to him that Olive was somewhat inclined to be 
lavish in her housekeeping. He must talk with her 
about it. He was sure that she could save more than 
she did. He had often heard that Olive’s father bad 
been a wasteful man, that he gave more to poor people 
than he ought; and everybody knew how Israel New- 
comb had once lent fifty dollars to a man who had been 
unfortunate, and Mr. Newcomb had refused to take any 
interest, 

Robert began his walk home in great gloom of mind. 
He strode on with his head bent, thinking of the money 
he had lost. The wind was at his back; the air was 


But, then, why should , 
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thickening with snow. Assoon as the sun had set the 
storm begun to come on in earnest. But the young man 
did not think much about the storm. His mind was 
dwelling on his loss, and magnifying it. He wanted to 
stretch out his hands and clutch at those vanishing dol- 
lars. It was so depressing to lose money. How should 
he make up that amount? He must make it up in some 
way. But even then there would always be the con- 
sciousness that he might have had that much more if he 
haul not lost it. His father ought to give him an allow- 
ance; his father—but Robert could hardly be coherent on 
that subject. 


CHAPTER XXII, 
4 STORM, 


Ar home Olive was working. When was she not 
working ? She sat close to the stove, bending over a 
coat she was patching. Old Mr. Nawn had brought it 
to her a half-hour ago, suggesting that she ‘‘ go over it.” 

She had turned it about despairingly; it was not fit for 
atramp. But she said nothing; she began on her task. 
Her father-in-law sat at the other side of the stove, smok- 
ing. He smoked nearly all his waking hours. He often 
said that every man had his extravagance, and tobacco 
was his. There were two things he liked to do, he would 
add, get money and smoke. 

“Have you fed the hens?” the old man asked, after a 
long silence. 

Olive started. Her thoughts had been far afield. 
* Yes,” she answered. 

* What are you giving them now?” 

“Cracked corn and oats, and sometimes meal and 
shorts, scalded.” 

A silence, during which Mr. Nawn gazed at the figure 
bending over his old coat. He was saying to himself: 
oat that girl has faded! I wonder if Bob has no- 
ticed.” 

Then Olive phones up, and Mr. Nawn saw the beautiful 
eyes. Yes, Olive’s eyes were still beautiful and clear and 
sweet as truth itself. 

Mr. Nawn took his pipe from his mouth and held it as 
he asked, *‘ Ain’t you ever sorry you married Bob?” 

She looked at him and smiled.” As she did so the old 
man’s face softened. 

‘Oh no!” she answered, promptly. 

**That’s odd—that’s devilish odd.” 
back and whiffed at it. 
Bob, eh?” 

“I know I love him,” warmly. 

** And you'd rather live in this den with Bob than any- 
where else without him?” 


He put his pipe 
‘I s’pose you think you love 


“I say, Olive, look up at me a minute.” 

Olive raised her eyes again. This time she spoke, tim- 
idly, but with courage. ‘*Oh, Mr. Nawn, I wish you'd 
take some of your money and be more comfortable! We 
might be happier. ‘Don’t you think we might be hap- 
pier?” 

**I don’t know about you young folks,” was the imme- 
diate reply, ‘‘ but I can’t be any happier; why,” with a 
laugh, ‘I'm just as happy as I can be! What more can 
any one ask?” He smoked harder than ever. Presently 
he said, *‘ You’re a brave girl, Olive.” 

**Am I?” 

“Yes; to ask me tospend more money. You wouldn't 
catch Bob to ask me that. He’d be afraid I'd be mad and 
wouldn't leave him my property.” 

Olive said nothing. She threaded her needle and began 
to sew with it. She heard her companion laughing down 
in his chest. She always felt like shivering when she 
heard that laugh. And she knew he had just spoken 
truth about his son, She wished that it was not the truth. 
In the silence that followed, Olive seemed to think of 
everything, and she felt as if she had lived here for years, 
and had mended that old man’s coats since she could re- 
member. 

Mr. Nawn rose to empty his pipe into the stove. As 
he raised the cover he remarked that there was a great 
deal of wood in the stove, more than was necessary. 
There was no need to make a room as hot as an oven. 
Then he filled his pipe again. He smoked and watched 
the woman's hand flash back and forth until he became 
somewhat dozy and forgot to draw on his pipe. But he 
roused himself immediately and ingeiiel she knew 
what business Robert had at the Falls. No, she did not 
know. 

**Bob doesn’t tell much, that’s a fact.” 

He was fully awake now, and began to speak about 
what he had done when he was a young man, and how 
he had resolved to be rich. He talked on with interest, 
his face gained animation. He had fallen into the habit 
of relating many incidents of his early life to Olive. 
Finally the two ate their supper silently, Olive wes 
upon her father-in-law with a deft kindness which he dic 
not appear to notice. 

The night had fallen in thick with snow. The old man 
went to the door and held his hand out. ‘‘ The storm has 
come,” he remarked, “‘and I guess it ‘ll be a rough one. 
It’s growing cold, too.” 

Very soon he left the room and Olive heard him on the 
stairs. She knew that he would not return again that 
evening. She sat by a small lamp now, with one of 
Robert’s stockings drawn over her hand, filling in a hole 
with coarse yarn. She was expecting her husband with 
every moment that passed, but not until the clock had 
struck nine did she begin to feel anxious; and then she 
remembered that he had said that he might be late, and 
that she must not worry. Nevertheless, when ten o'clock 
struck, she did begin to worry. 

She extinguished the light, mindful of the waste of oil. 
She sat cowering over the stove with a shaw! drawn about 
her shoulders. She did not replenish the fire, for the same 
reason that she did not keep the lamp burning. But she 

w colder and colder. The mercury must be falling 
ast, and her heart beat solemnly, not slowly, but with a 
hurrying solemnity. 

It was about roam miles to the Falls. Robert was 
strong and a good walker; and the wind was behind him. 
She was sure that he had not meant to stay so late. She 
wondered what was his business, and she wished that he 
was a little more frank. It was curious how he kept 
things to himself. 

She put her shawl over her head and went to the h 
door, opening it sofily, lest she might disturb Mr. Nawn. 
The sound of his snoring came down the stairway, and a 
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draught of icy air swept in as she drew the door back. 
The soft cold flakes rushed in also, and came on her fore- 
head and cheeks, It looked light outside, for there was a 
full moon behind the clouds, but it was an i netrable 
light that kept things almost as safely within it as dark- 
ness keeps objects. 

As she s at the door she recalled Robert's advice to 
her; he had said that she must not sit up for him. But 
she must—she could not go to bed. The floor about her 
became white in a moment, and she closed the door, press- 
ing up against it that she might latch it. 

It was very strange that Robert did not come. As she 
stood there in the entry she was sure that she heard the 
sound of sleigh-bells down the road. Then, for nearly 
ten minutes, she was certain that Robert had caught a ride 
with some one, and that he would soon appear. But no; 
the time passed, and then she was obli to own that he 
had not been in that sleigh. 

The kitchen seemed warm after she had stood in the 
open doorway, and she huddled down in Mr. Nawn’s 
large chair and told herself that she would not be silly; 
she would sit there calmly for half an hour. She did not 
know how long a time had passed, and she thought that 
she must have been asleep, for when she started up sud- 
denly, as if she had been awakened, the clock struck one. 

“Oh,” in a ery that sprang from ber heart to her lips, 
‘‘where is Robert? Something must have happened to 
him.” 

She moved as quickly as she could in the dark to the 
door again. But she changed her intention and did not 
open it. She would go to an outer door that was towards 
the south—there the snow would not driftin. She rubbed 
the glass in a window near and looked out before she 
touched the latch. As she looked, her heart gave a great 
beat of thankfulness. So near the window that even iu 
the thick smur she saw it walked a man’s tall figure. 
He had come! 

She hurriedly drew the bolt and tried to pull back the 
door that she might tell him to enter here. But the door 
stuck at first,and when she had succeeded she could see 


nothing but the wall of snow, the moving wall rushing 


past her. 
**Robert!” she called, softly—‘* Roberti” 
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Sle or tennis surprise of the year for women play- 
ers has just occurred at Chicago, where Miss Juliette 
Atkinson was beaten a few days ago, in the tournament for 
the championship of the West, by Miss Pound of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. The fact that Miss Atkinson has won this year 
the United States Championship, the Canadian Champion- 
ship, and the International Championship, make her de- 
feat the more surprising. She has justly been considered 
until now the strongest woman tennis-player in the coun- 
try, on the showing which she has made in tournament 
contests. Buta new star has arisen in the Nebraska play- 
er, and Miss Atkinson has found an opponent far abler 
than any whom she has hitherto encountered. Through- 
out the earlier rounds of the tournament Miss Atkinson 
did not play her strongest game, but the quality of her 
work improved, as it always does, according to the ne- 
cessity for it. Miss Atkinson is a player who needs strong 
opposition to bring out ber best work. In the final round 
the games were contested with great spirit. Miss Atkin- 
son’s balls were placed with her usual admirable preci- 
sion, but Miss Pound covered her court wonderfully, and 
gave a fine display of force and endurance as the sets 
went on. The victory was won in straight sets, going in 
Miss Pound's favor—6-4, 6-4, 6-3. As has been pointed 
out before in this column, a single triumph like this is 
never conclusive in deciding the merits of two players, 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that Miss Atkinson and 
Miss Pound will meet more than once in the future, that 
their respective abilities may be more fairly estimated. 
Miss Pound would be a great addition to the entry-list 
for the National Championship at Philadelphia next 
June. 

The large number of competitors in the Chicago tour- 
nament, which was held on the grounds of the Satinces 
Country Club, might serve as an incentive to the tennis- 
players in the East. If the interest here were equal to 
that in the West, there would be no more occasions when 
tournaments “fell through” and had to be given up for 
lack of entries. 


In bicycling the coming year will be more or less a 
season of experiment, and +f the experiments are success- 
ful, one of transition in construction. No less than six 
firms, pel many more, are shortly to put the long- 
talked-of chainless wheels upon the market. It is assert- 
ed that many rigid tests have been applied to the new 
method of gearing, and that those makers who intend to 
adopt it have first assured themselves of its entire practi- 
cability. But the result of the labors remains to be seen. 
It will take some time for the public to become acquaint- 
ed with the chainless bicycle, and while every one should 
be willing to accord it a fair chance to prove the merits 
claimed for it, most persons will naturally be cautious 
about buying until its advantages are clearly shown. If 
the first models are entirely successful and without defect, 
there will undoubtedly be a large demand for them; but 
if, on the other hand, they show faults of construction 
which can be improved, riders will wait for the better de- 
velopment of the idea. It would seem more probable 
that the chainless safety, like the one in use at present, 
would be evolved by gradual stages, and that it would 
not reach perfection for at least two or three seasons yet. 
Women in particular would be glad to see a satisfac- 
tory chvinless wheel, because, owing to the cumbersome 
skirt-guards, it is far more difficult to clean the chain on a 
drop-frame machine than on a diamond-frame one. If 
by the new method the gearing mechanism is all enclosed 
where it is safe from dust leat grit, one of the most trou- 
blesome things about the bicycle will have disappeared. 
One result of this innovation in cycle manufacture (if it 
prove successful) will of course be the still further low- 
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ering in price of the makes of wheels now on the market. 
That will enable many persons who will need new machines 
next year to obtain them at very reasonable figures, and 
they will be only the safer for waiting another season be- 
fore investing in the still untried chainless model. 


Few women riders have gone so far as to remove the 
rear mud-guards. from their wheels, and most of those 
who have done so have had reason to be sorry therefor. 
But many, seeing that the mud-guard upon the front 
wheel was rarely a necessity, have taken that off, for the 
sake not only of lightening but of improving the appear- 
ance of the machine, which always looks best when most 
free of encumbering ee. Sometimes, however, in 
the country one is obliged to ride over a muddy stretch 
so soft that the front wheel throws up water from its tire. 
It is not worth while to keep a mud-guard on all the time 
for the sake of occasional places like this, but it is quite 
easy to oo one which will be effective as long as it 
is required. A bunch of stout ferns or large leaves se- 
curely fastened to the front of the frame, just over the 
place where the mud flies from the wheel, will avert all 
the damage. 

It seems to me that any woman who wears skirts when 
bicycling is reckless in removing her chain-guard. Al- 
though one may ride for many miles and not happen to 
meet with an accident under these circumstances, there is 
always the danger of the skirts becoming entangled in 
some way, and when this occurs it almost invariably 
means a nasty fall. With an extremely short skirt there 
ut the recent ten- 


might be no possibility of the trouble, 
dency has been towards longer skirts. 
Apevia K. BRAINERD. 





‘a summer has passed so quickly that the girls are 
scarcely able to realize that before a few weeks are 
over their outing season will be a thing of the past. 
Pleasant memories of golf, picnics, sailing, boating, and 
bathing, with a few faded rose leaves, perhaps, or a four- 
leaved clover, will be all that remain to tell of the season 
of 1897. The one absorbing sport has been golf—there is 
no doubt about it; and even in the smallest towns links 
have been laid out, and all who could, young and old, 
have learned to play. The golf costumes have been very 
stunning, some of them, and the girls who could have 
taken to red coats almost universilly. Many of the girls 
have made these themselves. Brown linen and crash 
golf suits are very fashionable, some trimmed with rows 
of white braid, and others set off with broad turkey-red 
sailor collars and red caps. ‘The latest fad has been to 
weur large old-fashioned brown linen sun-bonnets, made 
exactly as they used to be years ago, and tied under the 
chin with ribbons. They are the most practical head-gear 
a woman can have, as they protect from the sun and can- 
not blow off with the wind. 


Charity has not been forgotten among the girls during 
the summer. They are always racking their brains for 
new ideas to make things which they can sell for charita- 
ble objects, and now they have got hold of a grand one. 
The latest fad among the men, and girls too, is to wear 
a stock instead of acollar or ribbon. It costs about twelve 
cents to make a stock, and the girls have been making 
them by the dozen, and selling them for fifty cents apiece 
to one another and a great many to the men. The stock 
itself is made of white piqué or duck, and a Madras 
or gingham tie is attached, which forms the small bow 
in front. One girl has already made twelve dollars, 
and many have made as much as from eight to ten. At 
several of the golf clubs near town these stocks are left 
on sale, and when the men come up to play, they need 
not leave for town again without looking trim and neat 
for the small sum of half a dollar. One young woman 
has sent over to Charvet, the swell shirt-maker of Paris, 
for some new patterns, and she intends selling hers, when 
copied, for one dollar each, the proceeds to help a poor 
family get through the winter. 


Some of the girls down on Long Island intend to finish 
the summer by giving an amateur circus. They will not 
give it for charity, but to amuse themselves only, and 
have sent out invitations at least two weeks ahead to in- 
sure a largeattendance. It is to bea regular old-fashioned 
country circus, but instead of being under a tent out on 
the grass, it will be given in the large ball-room of one of 
the many country places along the shore. There will be 
wooden horses, with daring riders, some dressed in short 
tulle skirts, and others as acrobats and clowns. The ani- 
mals for the menagerie are not to be forgotten. A lot of 
the young men who have consented to take part in the 
show will wear animal masks, and disguise themselves 
with coverings of brown holland made in the shapes of 
the elephant, tiger, lion, ete. The grand march will be the 
great feature of the evening, and will be led by a kazoo 
band, which promises to be very, very funny. Then the 
‘*freak show,” for which extra admission of imitation 
tickets will be charged, will contain some absurd speci- 
mens. One funny fellow proposes to appear as the beard- 
ed lady; a small boy with curly black hair and squeak 
voice, and a false mustache stuck on his upper lip, will 
personate a dwarf; another funny man, who is already 
over six feet tall, will mount stilts and personate ‘‘ the 
tallest man on earth.” 

There will be wild men of Borneo, albinos, a fat lady, 
a mind-reader—in fact, no end of real genuine ‘‘ freaks.” 
A policeman in full uniform will attempt to keep order. 
The ring-master will crack his jokes with the clown and 
help the young ladies gracefully to dismount from their 
wooden horses. 

Peanuts, oranges, and ‘ice-cold lemonade” will be 
handed around among the audience. The walls of the 
room are to be hung with flags, bunting, greens, and here 
and there ridiculous signs of various descriptions will be 
peeping out among them. The kazoo band is to have a 
special platform erected at one end, and after the regular 

formance is over the ‘‘ latest importation from a Lon- 
on music hall” will render some touching melodies, in 
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the style of Albert Chevalier, asking the audience, at the 
end of each verse, to join him in the chorus. 

There have been amateur circuses before, but it is 
doubtful if there has ever been one which promised more 
real fun and jollity than thisone. Every one has entered 
into it with so much life and spirit, aad Gave is a strong 
feeling among both the girls and men who will take part 
that they want to make the most of their time in the 
country before coming back to the grim formality of 
society life in New York. 

Fancy a lot of young people amusing themselves in this 
way in a ball-room in town! And yet it is only a bit of 
fun and good healthy amusement. 

Epita LAWRENCE. 


OTR SEPTEMBER COLOR PLATE. 


4 ee tendency of present styles is away from volumi- 
nous plain skirts in the direction of skirts which are 
not so wide in themselves, but make up for lack of vol- 
ume in their trimming. In the gray taffeta costume illus- 
trated in the September fashion plate which is given with 
this namber the waist is a blouse with an embroidered 
black lace bolero studded with beads and stones, of a 
transparent pattern, showing a lining of white moiré. The 
bolero is finished with a ruche of mousseline de soie. 
The sleeves are of gray silk with cuffs of embroidery. 
Collar of the appliqué embroidery with ruche, and cravat 
of black lace. It of burnt-orange velvet with buckle of 
antique workmanship studded with jewels. The skirt has 
a yoke of the appliqué embroidery, und below the yoke 
are three graduated flounces of the gray taffeta. 
The hat is of gray, with drapery of burnt-orange vel- 
vet, and bunch of cock’s plumes. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


T= latest statistics prove that Wellesley College now 
has fourteen hundred and forty-eight graduates, six 
hundred of whom are teachers. The college reopened on 
September 15 with a very large Freshman class, showing 
that the new system of non-work among the students has 
been a successful one. Some of the newly appointed 
members of the faculty are Misses Ellen L. Burrell, Char- 
lotte A. Bragg, Sophie Jewett, Alice V. V. Brown, Alice 
H. Luce, Emily G. Balch, Katharine B. Child, Katharine P. 
Jones, Mary Fairbanks, and Bertha Davis. 


The new bust of the late Professor Maria Mitchell, which 
now stands in the front of the observatory at Vassar Col- 
lege, is the first likeness in bronze placed in the college. 
It was first modelled in clay a number of years ago by an 
art student at Vassar, and was such a fine piece of work 
that it has finally been cast in permanent form. Among 
the new instructors at Vassar this year are James F. Bald- 
win, in history; Misses Alice Pratt, Gertrude Buck, Edith 
Rickert, and Elizabeth Schermerhorn, in the English de- 
peers Misses Emily H. Dutton and Winifred Warren, 
n Latin; Miss Bertha J. Bartelman, in German; and Miss 
Emilie L. Wells, in economics. 


The James E. Rhoads Sophomore and Junior scholar- 
ships have been awarded this year for the first time, Miss 
Dorothea Farqubar and Miss Cora Hardy being the recip- 
ients. These two scholarships have been founded at Bryn 
Mawr College by the alumne in memory of the first pres- 
ident of the college. On September 28 the college begins 
the session. Among the new instructors are Louis E. 
Menger, Ph.D., associate professor of romance philology; 
Fonger De Haan, Ph.D., associate professor of Spanish; 
James H. Teuba, Ph.D., associate in psychology; Miss 
Mary D. Hopkins, A.M., and Miss Laurette E. Potts, A.B., 
both in the English department. 


The Woman's College of Baltimore continues to show 
rapid progress along all lines. A new course has been 
opened in physics, two in English, and two in history, 
Two foreign fellowships have been established, each of the 
value of five hundred dollars, and will be awarded for the 
first time in 1898 to members of the graduating class, in 
order that the holders may pursue graduate studies at one 
of the European universities. The laboratories have been 
enriched by gifts of valuable apparatus, and other dona- 
tions to various departments have been received, thus mak- 
ing more pronounced the verdict of President Eliot of Har- 
vard, that ‘‘ The Woman’s College of Baltimore is the best 
equipped college for women in the country.” Additions 
to the faculty are Charles W. Hodell, Ph.D., of Cornell 
University, who has eke i ETE to the chair of English; 
Miss Jennie L. Whitbread, Pb.B., Syracuse University; 
Miss Eleanor L. Lord, Ph.D.; Miss Fannie C. Gates, Ph.D., 
Bryn Mawr; and Miss Clara L. Bacon, a Wellesley College 
graduate. 


Mount Holyoke College opened on September 16 with 
the largest Freshman class that has ever entered, there hav- 
ing been over one hundred and fifty applications for ad- 
mission; and this promises to be the most notable and pros- 
perous year in the history of the college. There are now 
five new dormitory halls, but the increase in students will 
necessitate the building of a sixth one. The erection of 
these smaller halls has made a radical change in the dormi- 
tory system, but the light work, including cooking, is still 
to be performed by the students, as in the past, except that 
there is now more community life, and a large part of the 
cooking is done separately. All the bread, however, is 
made in one bakery, and some of the other standard pro- 
visions are prepared in a central kitchen. 

The Mary Lyon Hall is the administration building, and 
contains the chapel, offices, an assembly hall, music and 
reading rooms. These new buildings have cost $350,000. 
The college is still in need of a gymnasium, an art build- 
ing, a recitation-room in connection with the observatory, 
an additional reading-room, and a plant-house for the bo- 
tanical department; $1,000 has already been subscribed for 
this plant-house. 

Miss Ethel Muir, Ph.D., of Cornell University, has been 
appointed to the chair of philosophy; Miss Mary Chilton 

oyes, Ph.D., is now the head of the physics department; 
whiie other new members of the faculty are Miss Vernette 
Gibbons, Miss Grace Berry, and Miss Nellie E. Goldth wait, 
B.S., of Chicago University, the last named being at the 
head of the department of chemistry during the absence 
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abroad of Miss Mary F. Leach, B.S., who, with Miss Mar- 
cia A. Kent, B.S., of the physics department, will spend 
a year in foreign study. 

‘The new elective planned for those students who intend 
to make a profession of journalism is open now for study. 
The course includes lectures by an experienced journalist. 
Other new courses this year are one in lyric poetry and 
one in the topography and monuments of ancient Athens. 

‘Twenty-three States are represented by students at 
Mount Holyoke, also Canada, Japan, ‘Turkey, and Ceylon. 


Smith College will reopen September 23 with some 
nine hundred students, the largest number enrolled in any 
of the women’s colleges. A prize of $200 is to be award- 
ed the Freshman who passes the highest entrance examina- 
tions. The same gentleman who offered the class of '95 
to give $2000 for every $1000 raised by the class has 
made another offer of $10,000, conditional that the alumne 
secure the remaining $9000 necessary for the erection of 
a scieutific laboratory building. 


The New York City Chapter, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, has established the Mrs. Donald McLean 
Scholarship in AmericarPhistory. Mrs. McLean, the chap- 
ter’s regent, has donated $50 as a nucleus for a permanent 
fund for supporting the scholarship, which latter is limited 
to members of the chapter, and will be awarded every 
alternate year after a competitive examination conducted 
by a committee from Columbia and Barnard colleges. 
The first examination will take place under the direction 
of Professor Osgood of Columbia, on September 29, at 
the new Barnard building, 119th Street. ‘To the applicant 
passing the best examination will be awarded the scholar- 
ship, which consists of a two years’ course in American 
history, to be pursued at Barnard College. At the end of 
this period the student will pass an examination, and will 
then receive a certificate from Columbia and Barnard. 
The chapter has sent out a printed list of books to be used 
as a basis for the preliminary examination. 





'PHE death of Mrs. John Drew was not altogether un- 

expected, although sudden, for she had been failing 
in health for some weeks. She announced her permanent 
retirement from the stage last fall, after seventy-one years 
as an actress, but she made her last appearance in the 
spring of 1895, when she was one of the famous “star 
cast” who acted in the notable performance of The Rivals. 
She was then seventy-six years old, and had made her first 
appeurance in 1825 asa child of six. Mrs. Drew possessed, 
in addition to the distinction of being the most remarkable 
comedy actress on the American stage, the honor of being 
the first woman who was ever a theatrical manager in this 
country. Mrs. Drew belonged to a family noted in stage 
annals, and was the daughter of an actress as well as the 
mother of celebrities in ‘‘ the profession.” 


Hill Crest, the new home which Mr. George E. Dodge 
has just presented to the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society, 
is not far from Uplands, the former gift of Mr. Dodge to 
the society. The new home is fitted up with steam- 
heating apparatus, so that it may be used in winter as well 
as in summer; and the residents of the neighborhood, who 
are deeply interested in the work of the organization, have 
been generous in their bestowal of fuel, produce, etc. 
Hill Crest is at Santa Clara, Franklin County, New York, 
and stands on a height just above the St. Regis River. 


Mrs. Edward P. Terhune (Marion Harland) and Mrs. 
Christine Terhune Herrick will accompany Rev. Dr. Ter- 
hune to Europe, sailing on September 25. They will re- 
main abroad for a year or longer; and Mrs. Terhune will, 
during her absence, pursue some interesting investigations 
and perform some literary work which she has had in 
mind, awaiting the leisure to undertake it. 


The readers of the essentially manly stories of John 
Fox, Jr. (author of ‘* The Kentuckians,” now running in 
HAkPER’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE), may be interested to 
know that when he was a Harvard collegian he was con- 
stantly called upon to interpret women’s characters in the 
theatricals of the society to which be belonged. While 
there is no trace of effeminacy either in his work or in 
his life, it is odd that a man who writes vivid descriptions 
of feuds and vendettas has little love for fire-arms, and 
gives an impression of quiet and of amiability rather than 
of fierceness. Mr. Fox is a Kentuckian by birth and a 

raduate of Harvard, and did newspaper work for a while 
n New York city, besides having taken a brief course in 
law study. 


Although Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is in her eighty- 
second year, her voice rang out strong and clear in the 
address she recently made in the open air to about 
two thousand farmers and their wives at the Seneca 
County annual “Home and Harvest Festival.” Mrs. 
Stanton spoke on such national questions as the recogni- 
tion of Cuba, prison reform, silver, and the suffrage. 


In the valuable collection recently presented by Mrs. 
Isabella Field Judson to the National Museum in Wash- 
ington is the globe upon which her father, Cyrus W. 
Field, traced the course for the cable between Newfound- 
land and Ireland. In addition to this, the collection com- 
prises Mr. Field’s private papers relative to the laying of 
the cable, the first cablegram sent, and other interesting 
papers touching upon the great work of his life. 


A woman living in Louisiana is supporting herself 
comfortably on the proceeds of a farm on which she 
raises nothing but mint. All the principal hotels and 
restaurants in New Orleans purchase their mint from her, 
and she makes enough during the summer months, when 
juleps and other cooling drinks containing mint are in 
demand, to enable her to live comfortably through the 
winter. This is said to be the only farm in the country 
which is devoted solely to the production of mint. 
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THE FLOWER-POTS OF JAPAN 


K VERY one has scen in Japanese prints what appears 
4 to be a stalk bearing different kinds of flowers rear 
ing up unsupported from the centre of a low, open 
mouthed vase. The unreality, the impossibility to our 
eyes, of such a feat was doubtless carelessly supposed to 
be an artistic vagary, and to be assigned along with Chi 
nese perspective and queer ideas about art in general en- 
tertained by a people known to be heathen 

On the contrary, these flower-pots represent one of the 
most lovely and poetical usages of this most interesting 
people, and one which in time will doubtless be intro 
duced here, and carried forward, not ouly with our sus 
ceptible enthusiasm for things new, but because it will 
prove a graceful diversion, and add both to our active en 
joyment and more passive appreciation of things beauti 
ful 

The arrangement of flowers in Japan is what we would 
call an ‘accomplishment ”’—a sturdy term, by-the-way, 
for one of the accompaniments of a polite education. As 
inevitably as the American young person takes lessons on 
the piano, the Japanese young person studies *‘ Ikbana, 
or the Art of arranging Flowers.” To entertain a guest, 
instead of playing a nocturne or a concerto, she composes 
a flower - pot, or she discourses on schools — the classic, 
the modern—or on the great masters of ** Ikbana,” and 
perhaps get red in the face expressing her preferences, as 
if she were talking of Bach or Wagner. 

he Japanese attitude with reference to flowers and 
their place in life is so foreign to our own that it can be 
ouly expre ssed by some such comparison. That percep 
tion of the decorative value of flowers, which we have 
only begun to realize, with the Japanese long since has 
arisen to the development of an art which compares with 
painting an i the other arts It proceeds upon principles 
is immutable as those of perspective, proportion, and the 
laws of color in painting, or of harmonies in music. It 
has its schouls—classic, conventional, modern, bizarre, and 
each has its followers and disciples 

It has a place in the national education—its preliminary 
courses in the use of tools and their technical application. 
These are taught the young that they may acquire that 
facile manipulation which is as essential as in music. 
Children learn the nature of plants, their peculiarities 
and manner of growth, while acquiring their technical in- 
struction, After mastering their scales and exercises, as 
it were, they may begin to compose vases of flowers. On 
examination day one will be commended for her sense of 
proportion, another for her artistic touch, a third for her 
dash and originality. After school days are over these 
pupils may become teachers of ‘‘ Ikbana,” or as an Amer- 
ican girl will sit down for a good long practice, the Jap 
anese girl will amuse herself by working out some new 
arrangement of lines she has seen or couceived, or try her 
skill on some new flower 


For description see palteru-sheet Suppl 
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There may be observed in every arrangement of flowers 
by the Japanese a certain relation of lines, never less than 
three in number. No matter what school, no matter how 
unlike in effect, there can always be traced a certain prin- 
ciple to which these refer. Usually there isa tall upright 
stalk crowned by a perfect flower or open bud. Below 
this is a lateral branch, shorter in length, and still below, 
another. These may be on alternate sides or on the same 
side, but in any case they are present. 

The longest of these is known as *‘ Heaven,” the next 
below is termed ‘‘ Earth,” the third is called ‘* Man.” 
These are terms purely conventional, given originally 
probably for some mystical reason, which 1 do not know, 
but thus they are known and called. In the different 
treatises or text-books on *‘ Ikbana,” and they are numer- 
ous, the disposition of these branches is treated somewhat 
as u demonstration with right lines and angles, and while 
there must be three, they may be elaborated into five or 
seven. There are rarely more, for it is characteristic of 
the Japanese to use sparingly rather than profusely even 
that which may be taken freely. 

This arrangement, which seems to be purely arbitrary, 
appears really to have 
arisen out of the laws 
of growth. It is thus 
nature proceeds — first 
the bud, then one leaf, 
then another—never at 
first by twos. And so 
sympathetic are the 
Japanese with the truths 
of nature that it is as 
impossible for them to 
couceive of an arrange- 
ment with even num- 
bers as for a musician 
and composer to change 
from the natural key 
into that of E flat with- 
out the interposition of 
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other keys and the intermediate modulations. The shallow 
vases that appear to be open are spanned across the centre 
by three bars of wood. The centre bar is round and about 
an inch in diameter. The outer bars are straight, and they 
are just far enough apart to hold the stalks when they are 
sliced down chiselwise to an edge and pressed between 
them. Thus wedged in, the slenderest stalks will stand 
upright. Thus if three branches of different flowers are 
used, they are ranged side by side; but the effect when 
viewed in line is that of one stalk. The centre stalk is 
the principal one, and is that known as ‘’ Heaven 

The use of the term ‘‘line” is elementary. In fact, all 
these interesting and varied arrangements of flowers pro- 
ceed upon curves. Any one who has ever examined the 
Japanese prints of vases of flowers alluded to must have 
noticed how varied and despuiringly beautiful these are. 
To accomplish these curves, which are purely artificial, 
is the object of a large part of the technical training al- 
luded to. This is done in two ways: one, as in the case 
of the daffodil and iris, largely by manipulation; the 
other, as in the chrysanthemum and plants of woody na- 
ture, by the use of tools. 

The principal implements used. are a tiny saw, a pe- 
culiar pair of scissors, and a sharp knife. These come in 
cases, and are as daintily pretty as the occasion might 
suggest. The saw is used in cutting the thick woody 
stems, the scissors for lopping and trimming the branches, 
while the knife holds the great secret of this Japanese art. 
There seems to be no possible direction that cannot be 
given any branch with the use of the knife—the elegant 
curves of the ‘‘classic”’ school, the zigzags and angles of 
the ‘‘eccentric” sehool, which arrest us in wonder and 
incredulity, are all accomplished with it, and in this 
manner: 

A number of tiny wedges are cut, carefully preserving 
the outer bark. Where a curve or new direction is want 
ed a cut is made, and into this the wedge is inserted, bark 
to bark. If this is carefully done the joining will not 
appear. By repeating this process, which is an exceed 
ingly nice one, requiring delicacy and precision, there is 
no direction that cannot be given any branch. The rest is 
a matter of taste and intention. 

The Japanese who attempts to arrange a vase of flowers 
has already conceived in his mind what he wants to ac 
complish—that is, a certain arrangement of lines and col 
ors—just as a painter sets about a picture with a definite 
thought in his mind Qireumstances may of course 
change this; the effect may be widely different, but it is 
still the result of deliberation and choice. First, be se 
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lects his principal branch, ‘‘ Heaven.” This must have 
distinction cither in height, symmetry, elegance, or beauty 
of curve; so, with meditative and critical air, he lops off 
the interfering leaves and twigs. The two subdivisions, 
** Earth” and ‘‘ Man,” are, except in exceptional instances, 
separate branches, and they are carried with the main 
stem up to where apparently they spring from it. To do 
this usually requires a good deal of wedging. 

Afterward each pursues its own way, but always with 
reference to the integrity of the whole. And the result is 
a balancing of lines and proportions through the medium 
of a system of lovely curves. The three united take a 
bold sweep from the base, where, for about three inches 
above, all foliage is taken off. Then, after the main stem 
has parted with its branches, it continues the line until 
the point of return, when it shoots upward, balancing on 
the curve in the most fascinating manner. 

The pleasure derived from bringing about such airy 
grace is new and unique, and the materials with which 
one works—the lovely tender green flowering plants 
make paint, which daubs our fingers, and clay, which 
sticks and soils, seem very common working-day world 
sort of stuff. 

In arranging lilies and daffodils, the iris, and the long- 
leaved aquatic plants, manipulation does largely the work 
of tools. It is marvellous to see how it can turn and 
curve and make to assume its relative place some long 
stiff spiky leaf. A long leaf, such as the calla, can be used 
as a separate branch, its edges turning, dimpling, and pre 
senting a line broken into the most entrancing curves. In 
such plants, to show how closely the Japanese study their 
nature and growth, the leaves are left to cluster about the 
vase, for it is in that manner they spring from the soil and 

water. 

In combining different plants a certain kinship is ob 
served; one feels a sympathetic relationship between the 
flowers inc ompany. Thus a Jnpanese would not arrange 
together a chrysanthemum and a calla-lily, or a daffodil 
and a branch of heliotrope. I use the singular number 
because they do not use flowers in clusters and bunches, 
but singly, as if the flower amid its own foliage was de- 
light enough; and I think it must be admitted that the 
very profusion of our own flowers and manner of using 
them prevents our giving them the full tribute of ad 
miration and love they deserve, and them from giving us 
the full measure of delight they hold. 

The Japanese make much more of branches of blossom 
ing trees than do we. Some of the most interesting and in 
tricate treatment given by the Japanese is to branches of 
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fruit trees; nor are these always in bloom | 
The pine is a favorite subject, and some of | 
the most curious instances in what is known | 
is the ‘‘eccentric” school are furnished by | 
the pine 

But the principles of arrangement which | 
the Japanese observe in their treatment and 
used without these 
Not loug ago a new club-house was inaugu 
rated in this city In all such festivities 
flowers bear their part. But there were no 
masses and baskets and bunches. Here and 
there on the tops of book-causes were lovely 
vases, and in each chrysanthemums-—white, 
yellow, or crimson—three stalks, rarely five, 
and each corresponding in size and relative 
position to the Japanese * Heaven,” * Earth,” 
and “ Man Immediately one felt the dif- | 
ference: it was all so un-American, and so 
free, light, and graceful. Each blossoming 
have its own word of greet- 


manipulation can be 


stalk seemed to 
ing 

On inquiry sure enough it Wasa Japanese 
gentleman who had arranged the flowers and 
placed the vases, and one realized at once 
how much we lose in the embarrassment of 
our floral riches 

Unquestionably the Japanese manner of 
arranging flowers has stimulated their pro 
duction of Mr. Edward 8 
Morse, in his book Japanese Homes, speaks of 
the beauty of the receptacles for flowers 
every where, and the artistic grace given toa 
knot of wood or a piece of bamboo stalk 
when it serves as a vase in the humblest 
homes in the Flowery Land 

Mary Gay HoumPpHreys. 


beautiful vases 


SUMMER CONFIDENCES. 


rg,HE pleasant days of summer idling 
passed by so many women at hotels | 
and boarding-houses draw to a close. The | 


summer friends part, often to widely sepa- 
rated homes, and the lively companions | 
with whom you lived and were so intimate 
last week you may never see again 
Promises to write or to visit make little | 
impression and are quickly forgotten. The 
distance, the widely differing interests, the 
rush and pressure of long-neglected home | 
duties, all these combine to brush aside the | 
slender threads we throw out to hold the 
summer friends which pleased us 
We slipped into these summer intimacies | 


! The genial woman who sat be- | 
| 
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side us at the table or on the porch seemed 
was desirable for a friend 
and confidante. Looking back to-day at 
some such summer friend, we wonder at the 
intimacy in which we lived with an 
entire stranger. And perhaps we wonder, 
with an uneasy, ashamed feeling, at the | 
unreserved confidence with which we poured 
our business into her ears 

In those days she listened to all we said 
with a flattering interest, and we forgot that 
this interest was probably only due to idle 
curiosity or amusement at our silly candor. 
We forgot that this polite stranger could not 
really care to hear all our family affairs, and 
certainly could not be expected to hold sa 
cred the fumily secrets we related for her 
entertainment 

The summer which then 
seemed so easy and natural we now blush 
to recall. The summer friend to whom we 
talked has long ago passed from our life, 
and we only remember the incident to re- 
gret it 

A wise reserve about family matters is 
best, even between friends of long standing 
And how much more should we cultivate a 
careful diseretion about our own business 
when we are exposed to the tempting and 
short-lived intimacies common to the sum 
mer boarding-house! 


evervihing that 


confidences 


FLOWER ICES 
Orange-flower Ice.—Make an infusion of 4 
ounces of orange blossoms in 2 quarts of 
boiling water; cover and allow to stand for 
eight hours; strain, and add half a pint of 
orange- water and a syrup made from half a 
pound of sugar and a quart of water. Mix 
thoroughly and freeze 

Carnation Ice.—Make an infusion as above 
of 1 pound of carnations and 2 quarts of 
boiling water. Make a syrup from 1 pound 
of sugar and 2 quarts of water; beat the 
yolks of 6 eggs; when well beaten add to 
them the syrup while still hot, so as to cook 
them. Place on the fire to thicken, but do 
not allow to boil. Strain the water and add 
the eggs and syrup. Mix well and place in 
the freezer. When it begins to set add the 
well-beaten whites of two eggs. 

Jasmine Ice.—Dissolve 12 ounces of sugar 
in 4 quarts of boiling water; add 6 ounces of 
jasmine petals. Allow to stand until cold; 
strain and freeze 

Rose Iee.—To make this ice, any kind of 
rose leaves may be used. Make an infusion | 
of 12 ounces of rose leaves in 2 quarts of 
boiling water. Prepare a syrup of 12 ounces 
of sugar and a quart of water; add to it, 
while still hot, the well-beaten yolks of 6 
place on the fire to thicken Strain 
the rose-water, add to the syrup, and freeze. 

Jonquil Ice.—Pour 4 quartsof boiling water 
ov.r 8 ounves of jouquil petals; cover, and 
allow to stand for six hours; add 12 ounces 
of sugar. Dissolve, strain, and freeze 

Violet Ice. Dissolve an ounce of powdered 
orris in 8 quarts of boiling water; add to it 
2 ounces of fresh violets; cover and set aside. 
Make a syrup of 12 ounces of sugar and a 
quart of water; take from the fire and add 


eggs 
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6 well - beaten yolks; place on the fire to 
thicken, Strain tlie violets and add the water 
to the syrup; when cold, freeze. A few can- 
died violets may be added when the ice be- 
gins to set. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. 8.—The qualifications that a young woman should 
porsess in order to be a private secretary to a lady are 
a good education in all the English branches, a more 
or less thorongh knowledge of modern French and 
German literature aud languages, proficiency in type- 
writing and short-hand, a good memory, refinement, 
adaptability, and executive ability. Sach a person as 
you describe would answer for the position, if she pos- 
sesees these qualities, even if she has not taken a 
course in private-secretary training. A private secre- 
tary is expected to take entire charge of her employer's 
correspondence, business and social, all except the 
moet intimate; keep her accounts, read and answer al] 
communications, and if her employer is a writer, take 
down her notes and writings in short-hand and copy 
them in type-writing; in fact, be able to do everything 
in a literary way required of her. Her privileges are 
not easily defined, bat as such a person must be one 
of culture and refinement, she should be treated exactly 
as one of the family, and have more or Jess liberty in 
all ways. The salary paid for euch work depends on 
the proficiency and reputation of the secretary ; in the 
large cities a young woman whoacts in ench a capacity 
usually comes to her employer by the day or hour, and 
receives from $1 an hour upward. If the young 
woman resides with her employer she is paid from $30 
a month upward 

Leva.—A gentleman who hae a letter of introduc- 
tion to a stranger should call and send the letter with 
his card to the host or hostess to whom it is addressed, 
by the maid who opens the door, and wait to be re- 
ceived; a lady should send a letter of introdnction by 
mail or by messenger, with her card enclosed, and the 
person who receives the note should call on her at once, 
and after the call show her some attention, such as in- 
viting her to dinner or lancheon, etc 

Hore.—The duties and privileges of a nursery 
governess in America are not as clearly defined as in 
England or any other foreign country. Something 
here depends on the kind of person who fill« the 
porition and the desires of her employer, but ordina- 
rily a nursery governess is expected to dress and un- 
dress her charges and look after their personal re- 
quirements, although not as a nurse would ; she is ex- 
pected to give them instraction in some of the simple 
English branches, perhaps in music and drawing and 
foreign langnages also, or to see that they are prepared 
in the latter branches for their other teachers; she 
walks with them, escorts them to their lessons and 


| classes, eats with them and not with the servants, 


uevally having breakfast and luncheon with her 
charges at the family table, and supper with them in 
the nursery, or if they come to the late dinner with the 
family she will dine then also.—The amount of allow 
ance suitable for a young girl eighteen years old de. 
pends on what she is expected to pay ont of it; if she 
is obliged to clothe herself and pay for all her other 
personal expenses, such as her lessons, music, theatre 
tickets, travelling, etc., the allowance should be liberal; 
if she is only expected to clothe herself and pay 
her small personal expenres, such as car fares, $300 
would be about right, although it is a moderate sum, 
and $500 is not too much 

M. E. F.—Try the following scheme of color in the 
lower floor of your new home : hang the parlor walls 
with a light paper, a white background with conven- 
tional figures of light green, and have a deep frieze of 
plain white embossed paper in Colonial design ; a nar- 
row green moulding should divide frieze and paper, 
and the wood-work and mantel should be painted 
white or light green, bat great pains should be taken 
to get just the right shade—something between a light 
olive and Nile green ; the floor should be covered with 
plain dark-green filing, and over this several good 
Oriental rugs. The hall floor should be of hard-wood, 
and by all means abolish the painted wood-work 
which represents white marble, and hang the walls in 
Colonia) yellow cartridge-paper; the wood-work should 
be painted white, and the stairs white with a dark 
mahogany railing ; with its northern exposure this hal! 
needs to be light, and the yellow paper will give the 
effect of sunshine and be very pretty. The sitting- 
room may be hung in barlaps painted the bright shade 
of red at present so fashionable, and if you like it, out- 
line with a narrow band of darker red the widths of 
the burlape to give the effect of panels; the wood- 
work may be painted a deep shade of red, or white, if 
the latter will not make the room too light for the 
wear and tear of daity use. The nursery can be 
papered with one of the fancy Mother Goose papers 
which come for the purpose and are so interesting to 
the little people, and the wood-work painted drab; 
the floor should be covered with matting or be hard- 
In the dining-room use either a heavy em- 
bossed Jeather wall-paper or a plain cartridge-paper ; 
the former is handsome but expensive; if you use the 
latter I should advise a dark sage green with a frieze 
stencilled in white, and the wood-work painted a dark- 
er shade of sage green; this color will go very well 
with the terra-cotta leather chair coverings», and it will 
not be too dark for a room with a southern exposure. 
All the ceilings should be painted or kalsomined 
white, with the mouldings the color of the wood-work 
of the room. Paint the wood-work in all the chambers 
white, and, as you suggest, use pretty, dainty chamber 
papers with floral designs, or to vary the rooms, hang 
one or two with delicate colored cretonnes. Use white 
muslin curtains in all the windows, and have as many 
of the floors as powsible hard-wood or varnished wood. 
Furnish the parlor in mahogany farnitare, the Chip- 
pendale shapes #0 much in vogne, with coverings and 
hangings of green and white mixed brocade; a few 
pieces of white wicker farnitare will lighten the effect, 
and go well with the mahogany 

L. W.—The grapes in your embroidery shonid not be 
stuffed, as that wonld give inequality of surface—an 
undesirable quality in a table centre. As to method, 
it le poesible to work them in circular lines if done 
with a single thread and by an expert embroideress ; 
straight lines of stitching are, however, mach safer 
and simpler. The grapes\can be shaded by using 
2290, 2231, 2282 of Brainerd and« Armstrong's Nos, 
These are light shades, as the darker grape colors 
would make too strong a contrast on white linen. 
Probably the whole design would be quite as effective 
and more harmonious if worked in white floxses. 

Barpr.—1. It is ander ordinary circumstances per- 
fectly proper for a bride to enclose with her wedding- 
announcement cards ber At Home cards, but in your 
case it was certainly not in accordance with strict laws 
of mourning etiquette to send cards of invitation to 
two evening receptions with announcements within 


wood 








six months after your father's death, especially as the 
cards had black borders, Still it was not a flagrant 
breach of etiquette, as the cir i were peculiar 
and every one at present is allowed to judge individu- 
ally about wearing mourning and observing mourning 
customs, 2 As you had two “days” and the recep- 
tions were not very formal, you owed a call to each of 
the ladies who were present at the functions, 3. You 
should have returned your wedding calls within a 
month from the time yon received them. 4. Under 
the circumstances it was perfectly proper to have the 
personal notes of invitation to your wedding written 
on black-bordered paper. 5. The prettiest and most 
fashionable way of ing a baby’s birth is for the 
parents to send cards to all their near friends about 
three weeks after the birth, when presumably mother 
and child will be able to see callers. The cards should 
be the mother’s ordinary visiting-card, and the baby’s 
card, which, if a girl, is two inches long by one and 
a half inches wide, if a boy, two inches long by one 
inch wide, with the name and date of birth engraved 
on it; the cards are fastened together with a piece of 
white baby-ribbon put through a hole.in the corner of 
each and tied in a tiny bow. Afler the cards are out 
the baby and mother are supposed to be ready to re- 
ceive, and as your ‘“‘day" is Monday, you shonld be 
prepared for company on Monday afternoons, 








A GOOD CHILD 
is woually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Conden Milk is the best infant’s food; so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and 
Comscessney—(4eed 





ADVICE TO MoTHers.— Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, a}lays all pain, 
bar Pk colic, and is the best remedy for phved mony 
—{Adv. 
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New Laurels 
for 1897 Celumbias and Hart- 
fords—credit that every bicycle 
rider can appreciate. 








ras We have not seen a 
single spoke in any 1897 Col- 
umbia or Hartford bicycle 
broken through defect. eee 


THERE’S PROOF OF QUALITY 
AND STRENGTH FOR YOU! « 





1897 Columbia Bicycles 

$75 line. 

STANDARD OF THE WORLD. | 
1897 Hartfords . . . . $50 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s 45 
Hartford Pattern |, Men’s . 40 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartiord, Conn. 

If Columbias are not <7 > “ape im your 


vicinity, 

















Vos. FXX., No, 38. 


Bicycle 
Brilliancy 


There’s a 
way to 
make it 
lasting, 
although 
frequent use 
necessitates 
frequent polishing. 
\ The brightest 

wheels are made 
‘' so by 


SILVER RO - ON 
ELEC 1 500% 


It never wears, never scratches. That's 
why the brilliancy is lasting. After two or three 
applications to a chamois you have an always- 
ready polisher for your tool-bag. 15 cts. per 
box, postpaid, or at grocers. 

Electro - Silicon “Polishing Cloth— 
ready prepared—is the largest, best, and cheap- 
est made; no chemicals or acids. 10 cts. postpaid. 

All leading dealers sell our goods. 


Tue Evectrro Siricon Co., 30 Curr Sr., N. Y. 





























ARPER’S CATALOGU 


thoroughly revised and classified, 
will be sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of ten cents. 
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EAU DE 
COLOGNE 
















Strength, Purity. 


Pioneer of all Colognes now sold in the New 
World, having been imported for almost three- 
quarters of a century. 


Be sure that you get the “No. 4711.” 
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MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK.us.AG 
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Serrtuber 18, 1897. 









at 
the 


Miniatase 
+ Costume 
Exhibition, 


p 
> 
, New York: 907 Broadway, Som. 13 to 25. 
. 
. 


40-6-6-6-6-6-6 


Boston: 7 Temple Place, Sept. 7 to Oct 2. 
Philadelphia: 26 South Sth St., Sept. 27 to Oct. 








Chicago: 722 Marshall Field "Annex Bidg., Ga 
8 to 28. 

. Warren Featherbone Co., 

( Three Oaks, Mich. 
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make irritable people. A food that is 
nourishing and that does not cloy the 
appetite is 


Somatose, 


‘ Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic, and Restora 
% ¢ive. It contains the nourishing elements of myéat. v2 
3 Prepared for imva/ids and dyspeptics and those @ 
% needing nourishmient and a restored appetite. May 
% be taken dry, or if water, milk, ete. 

4 At druggists, in 2 02,%4, %, and 1 Ib. tins. 
4 Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co. 


[Irritable adhe 


5 





New 





y } 
“ York, agents for Farbeniabriken vorm. Friedr. f 


4 Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


Los 7 


THE E CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has the largest sale of any 
Safety Pin in the world, 





SINT RII SIS TERS 





because of its surpassing 
excellence. 
Has a perfect guard to pre- 
vent cloth catching in coil. 
Made of Tempered brass, 
doesn’t bend. 
Super-nickelled, doesn’t turn 
brassy. 
Hook from either side. 
Beware of Imitations. 
FREE 1 We willsend. . 

* samples of the 
CLINTON, also our SovRAN 
pin and a pretty colored 
animal booklet for the 
children. 

CO., Waterbury, 


It just sujts me!” 


OAKVILLE 


THE Conn. 


By 
Mary Anderson 
(MADAME DE NAVARRO) 
A FEW MEMORIES. 


Portraits, 
gravures. 


Five of which are Photo- 
8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edges 

and Gilt Top, $2 50. 

A lively and unaffected book. . . . The 
simplicity and perfect unaffectedness of 
the book has a charm of its own. 
These “Memories” are all of real in- 
terest, and all pervaded by that genuine 


good sense which prevents the author | 


from chronicling mere gossip.—Sfectafor, 
London. 

There is not a dull page in the book. 

. It is a simple and an admirably 

written work of reminiscence, and ought 

to be widely appreciated.—/. Y. Tribune, 








A treatise on the scientific care 


New York and London: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
FR F F! | and cure of the feet, mailed 
FREE, by the manufacturers 
of the “Jenness Miller” Shoe. 
The handsomest and most 


comfortable shoe in the world for women. 
Address F. CROCKER, Washington, D. C. 


Mentholette 
Meantholoctp we raven Main O 


rubbi: This curious in 
pains | een wooo had in Drug Stores tor le. 


= Ser rag 
<am (= SS awarded a Medal for this 
sTpurect, Nt By Mall 100, 

Ini some of which di 


With Six | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


















Elastic Ribbed 
UNION SUITS 


ate complete undergarments, 
covering the entire body like 
an additional skin. 
elastic, fitting like a glove, but 
softly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the front. 
Made for Men, Women, and 
Young People. Most conven- 
ient to put on or off, being 
entered at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. With no other kind of underwear can ladies ob- 
tain such perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, oeer’c:"c. 





Perfectly 





Office: No.1 Greene St., N.Y. 
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CHARLES EB. PERVEAR, Agent. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of 
HERRING-BONE and FRENCH 


HAIR CLOTH. | 


‘‘ The Survival of the fittest !’’ 
For GENERAL Use and Bicycle SKIRTS. 
FASHIONABLE dressmakers will advise their patrons to use not less than 15 


PAWTUCKET, R. IL., 





inches Hair Cloth for Fall and Winter Skirts and Underskirts and for a safety-guard 


in BICYCLE SKIRTS. 
Ask for Our Make. 
See Our Trade-Mark— 
Take no other. 


STYLES—Herring-bone, 10/3, 16/3, rol4. 
French, ie sooty, 206! 3. 
French Im 


I, 20604. 
Grey, tock or White. 





NUBIA 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 
for Waist or Skirt. 
changeable and of superior quality. 


~ f j 
(4460 AS AL uJt Ach 





Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 


FAST BLACK 
LININGS 
WILL NoT GROCK 


Positively un- 





HaiR BLEMISHES 


On Face, Neck, Arms, 
removed instantly. At 
the first touch of 


Padona 


hair vanishes like mist 
befpre the rising sun. Pos- 
itivély the only safe, sure 
remedy which, 
ing, leaves the skin soft, white an beautiful. 
applied, certain in effect and as harmiess as dew. 
forfeitup. There is no case of failure 
or where Padona leaves the slightest trace ofinjury. 
Used by thousands of persons of refinement. Padona 
is sent by mailin safety-mailing cases securely sealed 





on receipt of One @ Dollar per bc DOX. Safe delivery of w letnen 
Senet Deg kl oes estes epee 


Descriptive 
THE PADONA CO. >. DoE, Gnannati, 6, U. cv. 





THE GENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 


Ee 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 














Send for BARGAIN LIST. 


CAMERAS, e = $1 -00 ana up. 


Printing and Developing for 


AMATEURS. 


LOEBER’S, 12 East 17th Street, New York. 


90 








Gaitioan 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year 
WEEKLY, $4 00 a year 
BAZAR, $4 00 a year : 

: 

" 


99009303300 


ROUND TABLE, $2 00 a year 


Wb ccandose SE SRES SCE CRESS ES © SS) 











MAISON LAFERRIERE 


. 


8, RUE TAITBOUT — PARIS 
¢reminds its eittidane American Lady-Customers who honour 


qthis firm with their orders that they will always find there the, 
most OB! assortment of the very latest novelties created in 
OBES" MANTEAUX anp COSTUMES __ = 








saxon oy OTH 


every 5 yards on the selvedge. . . 


Silk-Warp ” PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 
rich, {~—y firm, durable. | 

“ | Am idealized pis can se Av euepeaer 
cuca ee SE eee | 
| 





It is Worth Money 
To Re=-Bind a Skirt 


Much More Money 
Than the Difference in Cost of 


vee : 





And Any of the Cheap Substitutes for it. 
Why Risk It? 


LOOK ON THE BACK ‘or the tetters S. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








Fine as 
linen—soft ¢ 
as silk. 








») 

The %} 

\ 
) 0) 
) best 
) ‘ 0 
i > muslin} 
( 
made ‘ 

») " 

— for ( 
/ ( 
A men’s ( 

: . ) 
fay Tight \) 

: xe 
robes is s 
( { 
ft 
( ) 
For sale by all ieading dry goods dealers (} 
¢ and men’ ‘s furnishers. >) 





By 


HenryCabot Lodge 


CERTAIN ACCEPTED HEROES 
And Other Essays in Litera- 
Post 8vo, 
Uncut 
and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


ture and Politics. 
Cloth, 
Edges 


Ornamental, 


(In “ Harper’s Contemporary 
Essayists.”) 


Mr. Lodge’s style is scholarly and 
apt, full of a shrewd knowledge of hu- 
man nature and a quiet and character- 
istic humor, while long eXperience and 
a prominent position in political life 
lend weight to his views upon public 
affairs. ‘The book is entirely up to the 


| high standard set for the series, and as 


an example of what the American es- 
say is at its best will find its way to 
many an essay-lover’s shelf. 


PREVIOUS ISSUES IN 


| “HARPER'S CONTEMPORARY ESSAYISTS’ 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1 50 each. 


How to Tell a Story, and Other Essays 


Twain. 


Book and Heart: Essays on Literature and Life. By 
Tuomas Wentworth Hicoinson. 


The Relation of Literature to Life. 
Dupiey WARNER. 


Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. Hows ts. 


Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism. 
By Branvper MaTrTuews. 


By Mark 


By CHARLES 





NEW YORK AND LONDON: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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“Bh? That fellow acts qneer. I wonder if that ball could 


have hit him 


SHE WAS AWAY. 


“ Wuy, Nellie dear,” anid the ltée girls teacher, “T 
haven't seen you for several days.” 

* Nome,” replied Nellie; “ I've been on an exertion 
with mamma.” 

Lerree Bon, “ Aw, I could walk the rope just as 
W m= the man in the circus, if it wasn't for one 


Litre Wowie. “* What is that?” 
Lavrree Bow, “I'd fall off.” 


* 


, 





“TI really think it must have!” 


“Come back here, yon blooming idiot! Do you think my head 


is a target? You fool!” 


A SUCCESSFUL DRIVE 


WE ALL WONDER. 
Lrrvee Cramenor (after. deeply)...’ Pal” 


Me. Catsivens (wearily). * ni 

Levene Cranenox, “* Pa, wht it that two-headed 
girls are so scarce when two-faced men. are so 
common ?” 


—\—a— 
“Pa” enid Willie, “IT gness I know why matches 


are made in heaven. It wouldn't be safe makin’ 'ém 
in the other place.” 


I. 
Ae LESS 





AT DULLVILLE-BY-THE-SEBA, 


She, “ Wuat po vou Tex oF Tuts Pisce, Tom? ext rt enow f" 
Tom. “Stow?! Wuv ween THe TOWN CLOOK srevox.12 TO-DayY fr was 1.30 BePoRE Ir 


Finteuen.” 








SLOVENLY CARLO. 


“ You sroves, Caneo, #(r UP STRAIGHT ANP LOOK ME IN THE KY®.” 
“ Now, siInck YOU WKAR A OOLLAR, SIR, WHY DON'T You wean a Tie!” 


A NEW SIGN FOR THE ZODIAC. 


Hage they come a-senrrying a-hurrying back to town, 

Al the eny vaeation folks, fat and strong and brown, 

All the lovely summer girls, sweet and pretty things, 

Wearing on each finger five or six engagement 
rings. 





Ilere they come a-husiling and a-bnstling to the 
mart, 

All the ruseet Golflacs, feeling fit and tart; 

Telling of their bogies on the links at Pogiestoke ; 

low they lost the championship by just a single 
stroke. 


Here they come a-howling and a-yowling to the 
st 


reel, 
All the red-nosed Anglers, telling tales that can’t be 
beat; 
How they had a sixty-seven-pounder hooked one 


day, 
Hiow it slashed and slashed abont, and how it got 
away! 


Here they come a-hammering and a-clamoring from 
the sea, 

All the travelled people from the festive Jubilee, 

Telling how they saw the Qnven, telling also tales 

How, when at the Derby, they trod on the toes of 
Wales 


Tlere they come, excited and delighted, back to town, 
Gilad to leave the summer scenes where they have 
got so brown, 
Glad to leave’ the fish, the Queen, the Prince, and 
* others, gla 
At the thought of getting back where oysters can 
be had! 


Let nm take the Zodiac, with a'l ite founy sine, 
Let we then revise the thing along the proper lines ; 
Let the Rem and Gemini and Bull avd Lien stay, 
Bat anto the Oyster, Sayittarius must give way. 


THE FAITHFUL WATCH-DOG AND THE 
INCENDIARY 


A MODEEN FALE. 


One dark night an old and snperannuated watch- 
dog, who had been turned ont to die, was sleeping in 
an empty hogshead in the alley buck of the big store 
belonging to his master, when he was awakened by a 
suspicious sound. Peering cautiously out of his re- 
treat, he saw a man ina black mask creep stealthily 
up to the building and begin piling a jot of inflam- 
mable material agalinet if. 

“ Ah,” said the old watch-dog, “ here is a fine chance 
to return good for evil, and heap coals of fire on the 
head of my cruel master! Only this morning he 
kicked me from the premises which I have guarded «o 
long, saying, ‘ Begone, you worthless cur!" and 
bruised, humbled, and wellnigh broken-hearted, I 
crept in ere to rest amd reflect, little thinking that I 
would 80 soon have an opportanity to demonstrate 
my worth,and earn the life-long gratitude of my master 
by saving his property from the torch of ap incen- 
diary.” 

So saying, the faithful watch-dog, summoning all his 
Strength, sprang apon the masked introder and bore 
him to the ground just as he was about to apply the 
match. There was a terrific struggle, bot the mastiff 
bravely hung on until a policeman reached the spot 
and took charge of the would-be incendiary. 

The next day the insurance authorities took the 
case in hand, and in due course of time the faithful 
and plucky old watch-doy was filted out with a gold 
collar. and furnished with an easy berth and luxur- 
jous quarters in a big inanrance building, while the 
dog's wngratefnl master (for the man in the black 

was indeed he) received his jnat deserts by heing 
sentenced to seven years at hard labor for attempted 
araon. y 

Moral.—It wever pays to go hack on an ob) friend— 
either fonr-leguved or two-legged—erpecin|ly if you nre 
going into some crooked transaction where he js linble 
to catch you at it, Witt 8. Grnnev. 











